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POSSESSION 
By Water CLypE Curry 


Her thinking sometimes fleshes like a jewel 
Fashioned and polished for a diadem ; 

I felt the cusps of diverse sparklings cruel 
Till white-light filled its heart full to the brim. 


Her mind unfolds and like a tube-rose swelling 
Alters with every breeze to some new glory; 

With faith disturbed, my quest had known no dwelling 
Till fragrance told a right and constant story. 


She grants me halves, conditioned songs and speech, 
And guards the fairer deal of sweet emotions; 

I claimed her being, all within my reach, 
Till love revealed it vast and deep as oceans. 


I must not chide, though meditation find 
Eternity with bits of earth combined. 








MORE WORLDS TO CONQUER 
(Alexander the Great on his Death-Bed) 
By Stanton A. CosBLeNTz 


The long, triumphant march is over now, 

The foeman vanquished !—was it all worth while? 
Victor of victors, over lands far-off 

I traced my name in blood, swinging my sword 
From India to the waters of the Nile; 

And men acclaimed me god, a thing to worship 
With dread and awe; exultantly I boasted, 
**More worlds to conquer !’’—Bold, ironie phrase! 
**More worlds to conquer !’’—Who can conquer one? 
Mine is an empire mighty as mankind 

Has ever seen—I hold it in my hand, 

Firm as my scepter, but it slips away 

Like water through my fingers.—Bright mirage! 
I thought I clasped imperishable granite, 

And only clutched at foam! And like that foam 
I gleam and vanish—leaving what ?—a name ?— 
A name, that is the ghost of one’s true self, 

Or less than ghost, a phantom thing distorted,— 
A bone for future men, like birds of prey, 

To wrangle over! Was it all worth while ?— 
The battle shouts, the ordered phalanx marching, 
Homage of vassal monarchs at my feet,— 

Then glamour’s luminous curtain ripped apart, 
Showing but darkness into which I sink 

While not the mightiest army in the world 

Can lift a sword to save me. Happier now 

The unhonored peasant with his wife and sons !— 





What though they envy me?—they have not learned 


That men unequal born must die as equals! 











More Wortps to Conquer 


For what to me is now the storm and strife, 
Fierce longings and exultant consummation 

After long hardships on the road that lured me 
Across the world, while nations groveled low 

To do my will? Ah, what the pose and pageant, 
The gleam of banners and the blare of horns ?— 
A phantom picture darting through the mind 

To fade in air !—a cloud upon the night-winds 
That blows away and leaves but bare, waste skies! 
For like dim twilight shadows after storm 

The shadow of the end comes drooping near ; 
And like a meteor I flash to darkness, 

While vainly, as that darkness deepens round me, 
I wonder: Was I conqueror or conquered? 
What was the flare and tumult all about ? 
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MY LOWLIER LOT 
By Love.tuta StyLes VINCENT 


I was not meant for princely state, 

Too lowly things appeal to me, 

Kind hearts more than the proud and great 
And friendly hand, hard though it be. 


Too lowly things appeal to me; 
Fidelity, clean forthright speech 

And friendly hand, hard though it be, 
Whose proffered stay is quick to reach. 


Fidelity, clean forthright speech, 
Old-fashioned graces plainly dressed 
Whose proffered stay is quick to reach, 
Whose music is a truth expressed. 


Old-fashioned graces plainly dressed, 
Voices controlled as mastered flutes 
Whose music is a truth expressed 
Which always honesty salutes. 


Voices controlled as mastered flutes 
With guidance self-poised, unafraid, 
Which always honesty salutes 
Firmly in cause of right arrayed. 


With guidance self-poised, unafraid 
Whatever be the world’s appraise, 
Firmly in cause of right arrayed, 
We simple folk thread simple ways. 


Whatever be the world’s appraise 
There are some joys the high must lose; 
We simple folk thread simple ways 
And without money treasures choose. 
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There are some joys the high must lose; 
They would not seek with eyes intent, 
And without money treasures choose 
Where primrose gold is glad besprent. 


They would not seek with eyes intent 
Windflowers’ humble hiding-place 

Where primrose gold is glad besprent 
And purslane spreads its pretty lace. 


Windflowers’ humble hiding-place 
Charms me from crowds in gilded hall, 
And purslane spreads its pretty lace, 
Luring where quail and fieldlarks call. 


Charms me from crowds in gilded hall 
Woodland or stream or sedgy field, 
Luring where quail and fieldlarks call, 
Or tuneful silences but yield. 


Woodland or stream or sedgy field 
Whispers a thousand secrets sweet, 
Or tuneful silences but yield 
Fastening wings to vagrant feet. 


Whispers a thousand secrets sweet, 
Things which mere money cannot buy, 
Fastening wings to vagrant feet 

With volant fancy free to fly. 


Things which mere money cannot buy! 
Mind for old books beside the fire 

With volant fancy free to fly 
These coin delights that never tire. 





Mind for old books beside the fire, 

Kind hearts more than the proud and great, 
These coin delights that never tire; 

I was not meant for princely state. 
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A NOTE ON THE PANTOUM 


The only pantoums known to this writer were obviously manu- 
factured deliberately, as experiments, and intended merely as 
bagatelles. 

The pantoum may have any number of stanzas of four lines 
each, the first and third, the second and fourth rhyming. The 
second and the fourth of each stanza must be the first and the 
third of the following stanza, and in the last quatrain the last 
line must pe the line with which the pantoum began. The third 
line of the first must be the second line of the closing stanza. 

In the Malay “pantun” the first two lines have no connection 
with the meaning of the last two, their office being to furnish 
rhymes. Cultured Malays quote these detached lines more 
frequently than we do proverbs, and the hearer is supposed to 
be sufficiently well informed to discover the significance. 

“Capping”’ pantun is a common pastime. It is said that Malays 
will enjoy such contests for hours without once repeating a 
stanza, often improvising quatrains when their stock runs out. 
They recite such rhymes as a game in alternate contest until 
one of the parties is vanquished. 

Victor Hugo introduced the pantoum (French and English 
spelling) into France in 1829. In a note to Les Orientales he 
gives a prose translation of a Malay pantun. Numerous French 
writers later experimented with it, among them Gautier, de Ban- 
ville, and Leconte de Lisle. 

In 1876 Austin Dobson pubiished in a volume called Proverbs 
In Porcelain a pantoum entitled “In Town,” which is supposed 
to buzz like flies. In 1878 Brander Matthews perpetrated one 
called ‘‘En Route,” which really does remind one of railway travel 
of that period. 

So far as the writer is aware this very charming vehicle has 
never been considered seriously either in England or America, 
and the accompanying verses are perhaps the first expression 
towards rescue of a pretty and unusual form from the obscurity 
and neglect to which English prosody has hitherto consigned it.--- 
a hs Fs 














V. BLASCO IBANEZ AND HIS WORK 


By CiypE CHEw GLASCOCK 
I 
The Valencian Per’od. Regional Novels 


For half a century Spanish fiction has by reason of its 
excellence attracted more and more the attention of the world. 
Eminent writers such as Valera, de Pereda, Pérez Goldés, 
Pardo Bazan, Palacio Valdés have achieved renown inside 
and outside of Spain. But it was reserved for V. Blasco 
Ibaiiez of Valencia in Southern Spain to become the most 
popular master of fiction in the world today with his bril- 
liant novel of the great war, ‘“‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse (Los cuartro jinetes del Apocalipsis).’’ Fabulous 
numbers of this book have gone forth in English version 
throughout our own country; its sales over the world in the 
original Spanish and in translations in varied languages 
are almost beyond computation. Fame and honor from pole 
to pole are heaped upon its author, and streams of gold are 
now pouring into the hands of this man who was once an 
unknown, comparatively poor boy, the son of a storekeeper 
in the far off Spanish city of Valencia. 

We may rightfully inquire what manner of man is he to 
whom the entire world is listening. To what are his enor- 
mous success and popularity due? What is the character 
of his work? Why has he wielded such sway over the hearts 
and minds of men? 

One would correctly surmise that he is a man of indomitable 
will, of superabundant strength, of unflagging energy; but 
add to this the fire, dash and passion of his race, the daring 
fearlessness of his Valencian stock, a soaring and exuberant 
imagination that sometimes sweeps too far, immeasurably 
beyond the ordinary range,—these are among the preéminent 
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characteristics of the Spaniard who has raised himself almost 
unaided, by his own sheer force, to so stupendous a height 
in literary annals, not merely of Spain, but of the world. 
Few men have had so unerring instinct for seizing hold of 
problems with which the great masses of the people are grap- 
pling and in which they are vitally interested. Experience as 
a journalist and as an essayist prior to writing novels aided 
him much in this. Gifted in telling a story and endowed with 
remarkable powers of observation, spurred on by hatred of 
institutions that imprisoned and tortured him, that exiled 
him and threatened him with death, he developed a power 
of propaganda and of invective that has rarely if ever been 
excelled. Years of successful political activity and of widely 
extended travel in the Orient, in Europe, and in America 
have given him breadth and knowledge of men and of affairs 
seldom found before in men of letters. 

Fortune, moreover, was favorable to him in the early en- 
vironment with which it girdled him. Valencia is in one 
of the most romantic garden spots, its soil is supremely rich, 
its flowers are famed for their loveliness, its women, many 
of them at least, are among the most beautiful, its men are 
brave and daring, the people have all the advantages that 
are derived from an admixture of races, for Iberians, Pheeni- 
cians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans, Germans, Jews, and 
Moors have come and gone in Valencia, leaving, all of them, 
some contribution to the blood and to the character of the 
people dwelling there. This mingling of varied nationalities 
is accountable for the strong contrasts revealed in Spanish 
character, for many European types are found in Spain. 

Valencia is in the midst of one of the world’s great battle- 
grounds, and the romance of thrilling history extending over 
ages has left an indelible impress on the character of its 
people. 

Those of us who feel the thrill of native pride in thinking 
of the history of our several states whose birth was but yes- 
terday, or the day before, can surely understand how inspir- 
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ing it is for a young author to grow up in an atmosphere 
charged with the memories of grand and far-off deeds, in a 
beautiful country every foot of whose ground has soaked 
again and again in heroic blood. Now Blasco Ibéiiez is a pro- 
duct of this fair land and of its ardent race, and one can feel 
something of its character throughout his work. 


Like many of the Valencians that went before him, he is 
a warrior by nature, and his fighting spirit early led him into 
militant politics. He fearlessly represented the republican 
party of his district that waged relentless warfare on the 
monarchy that he believed effete, and on what he considered 
the stagnant, stifling institutions of the established church in 
Spain. He fought for liberty, equality, and fraternity among 
men in Spain, things known to the French as liberté, éga@ité, 
fraternité, which our own Mark Twain so jocosely translated 
as ‘‘liberty, licentiousness, and frivolity.’’ Blasco Ibéiiez’s 
political campaigns procured him immense popularity among 
progressives in Spain, but persecution also; as a result of his 
attacks on the monarchy, his defense of Cuban independence, 
his share in popular agitations, he was sentenced several times 
to exile and to imprisonment. But he went on undauntedly 
defending democratic ideals; he was elected six times consecu- 
tively a member of the Cortes, the Spanish legislative body, 
and his ardent oratory so kindled the enthusiasm of the masses 
that he became a sort of popular hero among the liberals of 
Spain. A periodical founded by him, El Pueblo, combated 
reactionary forces, a publishing house which he founded and 
inspired, diffused in popular form the advanced thought of 
modern Europe. His repeated participation in political con- 
tests in Valencia brought out his extraordinary qualifications 
as a leader of men. Among the ardent Valencians, prestige 
could only be maintained by great personal valor and indif- 
ference to danger. Political contests in Valencia involved the 
daily risk of life in street fights and duels too, but Blasco 
Ibafiez came out of them all safe and triumphant. It was 
after the fulness of exciting political and public trials that 
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he wrote many of his longer works of fiction that are remi- 
niscent of his own real life and his extraordinary experiences, 
at times like those of veritable romance. He had achieved 
success and distinction in political life, as a journalist and 
publisher as well, he had suffered exile and imprisonment, he 
had traveled extensively, he had tasted the joys of gratified 
ambition, he had suffered the bitterness of two years in prison 
and the threat of execution. 

In the midst of the first or Valencian period of his political 
activity Blasco Ibéiiez began to turn his hand to novel writ- 
ing, after the production of journalistic work, short stories, 
books on travel, essays, ete. With artistic purpose he painted 
the animated life and scenes of his own Valencia. This is 
what one would have expected, for ‘‘regional novels’’ had 
been popular in Spain, where every province has its distinc- 
tive landscape, dialect, manners, customs, dress, people, and 
history. Few countries are in fact so diversified and so in- 
teresting as Spain. 

The great masters of modern Spanish fiction were then in 
the fulness of their fame and honor, and it was not easy to 
gain a place in so brilliant a galaxy. But Blasco Ibafiez prompt- 
ly did so by writing some novels on Valencian life. The young 
author of Flor de Mayo (The Mayflower) and La barranca 
(The Cabin) soon attained with these books more praise and 
prestige than his political activity had brought him. So in 
1903 he devoted himself to the more glorious career, abandon- 
ing rough political strife for the refined work of literature. 
As he perceived a greater opportunity for proclaiming his 
liberal ideas and ideals for the amelioration of society, in 
time his novels became more and more the agents and instru- 
ments of propaganda for the correction of evils as he saw 
them. 

He traveled extensively in Spain, in foreign countries too, 
making a careful study of types and their environment. 

In the year 1909 he journeyed through South America, 
where he delivered lectures, strengthening the bond of sympa- 
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thy between Hispanic peoples. His adventurous spirit was 
stimulated in America. He dwelt for five years in Argentina, 
where he acquired lands and tried his hand as an explorer as 
well; he entered the rush for gold and fortune too, and like 
many others he felt after exultant success the consequences 
of a great economic crisis in Argentina with failure and the 
suffering entailed. Thus he has run almost the gamut of 
human experience. 

He returned to Europe in 1914, just before the great war 
set all the world aflame, on the last German transatlantic 
liner that touched the coast of France. Blasco Ibdiiez had 
lived much in France. He had obtained a hospitable home 
in Paris during two years of exile, and when he voluntarily or 
involuntarily left Spain, France became a second native land; 
in France he found friends, teachers, literary models; in 
France he saw realized many of his republican ideals of 
liberty, religious and political. So when he disembarked on 
the soil of his beloved France that was invaded, in danger, 
and grappling with the deadly German foe in the most terri- 
fying struggle, he decided to remain in France and render 
all possible aid, devoting to the service of France his wonder- 
ful power as a writer and propagandist. Overwhelmed with 
work though he was, in the midst of war’s horrors, he wrote 
three novels (Los cuatro jinetes del Apocalipsis, Mare nos- 
trum, Los enemigos de la mujer) in which he tried to gather 
and express the emotions and experiences of the gigantic con- 
flict, and, in addition, arouse to a higher pitch the sympathy 
of the world for France. 

Today the attention and admiration of the Spanish writer 
are turned towards the United States, where his works have 
been received with so much popular acclaim. 

The works of Blasco Ibajiez follow a line of development 
marked with some clearness. During the first period, coincid- 
ing with his political activities in Valencia, his productions 
have an essentially regional character, and in artistic finish are 
superior in part to those of efter years. They are living, vital 
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pictures of Valencia, of its light and of its landscape, of the 
huerta and of the sea, of the work, prejudices, loves, griefs 
and joys of its people. For their passions are felt with so 
much strength and sincerity, and nature is teproduced with 
such visual veracity, that these novels rise far above the mere 
localism of their subjects, far above mere picturesque interest ; 
they give us the real heart-beats of humanity and a true 
interpretive vision of nature.* 

We do not wonder then that Blasco Ibafiez should have be- 
gun with an attempt at depicting the people and the life 
of his own native province of Valencia, things of which he 
had the most exact knowledge. 

In his first novel, published in the year 1894, when he was 
twenty-six years of age, he depicts the sphere of life from 
which he himself sprang, in which he grew to manhood, of 
which he had profound knowledge, in view of his wonder- 
ful powers of observation. 

The title of the book, Arroz y tartana (Rice and Carriage), 
is a phrase occurring in an old Valencian song, or copla, and 
it suggests the folly of living in style and driving in a ear- 
riage when one’s private means are so scant as to warrant 
one’s dining on rice, the cheapest of food. 

This is the key to the central theme, more clearly set forth 
in some remarks made by the miserly brother, Don Juan, to 
his profligate sister Manuela: ‘‘This pretense, this eagerness 
of yours to attempt with a few pennies what people call arroz 
y tertana is ridiculous . . . supremely ridiculous’’ 

‘*You will always be the same Manuela, the silly woman, 
the pretentious, and you will die when you spend the last 
cent.’ 

This book is the outcome of a profound conviction of the 
terrible harm that speculation may bring upon vain and fool- 





‘Cf F de Onis, La batalla del Marne, D. C. Heath & Co., 192, pp. 
V-VIII, and H. Keniston, La barraca, H. Holt & Co., 1910, and “‘An 
Apostle of New Spain,” Nation (N. Y.) Dec. 24, 1908. From these 
sources some excellent passages and material have been obtained. 
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ish people who are striving to make a false show in the world, 
and of the ruin in which others of a better sort around them 
may be involved. Moral and financial distress comes to an 
entire Valencian family and to some of those connected with 
them through the silly social pride of Dofia Manuela and 
of her paramour Cuadros; the latter begins to speculate, 
and his example is fatal to his clerk Juanito and to others who 
are near and dear. 

The book is one of the most realistic of Blasco Ibéfiez’s 
productions. It closely observes the verities of life. Less rein 
is given to the free play of the author’s wonderful imagina- 
tion, which in later works occasionally leads him to supremely 
fantastie effects. All that is related is natural and possible, 
nothing is improbable. The story is entertaining though 
somewhat sordid, it gives life-like pictures of middle-class 
Valencians. Few of the characters are inspiring. A vain 
mother who becomes an adulteress and three children not 
much better then herself do not arouse enthusiasm. The 
book is in some respects naturalistic, only there is no linger- 
ing over the hideous features of life; pleasure and pain, 
beauty and ugliness, suecess and failure, are there in life-like 
proportions. 

One might prefer to have a different sort of people de- 
picted, but, accepting these as subjects, they are accurately 
drawn, the master’s hand seems already trained, the story 
is cleverly presented with its Valencian scenes of religious 
processions and bull-fighting: so themes are touched that 
swell into greater proportions in subsequent works. From 
this book no one might charge Blasco Ibéfez with being a 
virulent free-thinker or a socialist. In this one respect his 
first novel is more like his latest work. But Arroz y tartana 
reveals more careful analysis of character, more truthful 
psychology than some subsequent productions. In after years 
he threw his whole soul into writing with a purpose, either 
to take vengeance on church and state that had imprisoned 
and exiled him and threatened him with death, or else, as we 
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may believe, to lift Spain out of what he considered the dead- 
ening control of the church, to destroy monarchism, to reform 
the social organization then current, to combat fanaticism 
and superstition, to encourage enlightenment, progress and 
socialism of a humane sort. Here the artistic pleasure of 
portraying mankind such as he knew it to be seemed purpose 
enough. In few books can it be more clearly seen that im- 
morality leads to doom, that the wages of sin is death, Hence 
I do now say that Arroz y tartana is written without a pur- 
pose, but the purpose does not seem to warp the story or the 
characters involved. Things move on naturally and logically, 
as one would expect them to do. These characters live and 
move and have their being in real life, they are not shadows 
nor the embodiment of a single idea, or of a few ideas; they 
come before us in flesh and blood, they are not abstractions 
such as one finds in the author’s pure romans @ thése. 

Pictures of Spanish life one wants, as here, in La Barraca 
and Entre naranjos which ere regional novels, for in ad- 
dition to the story, local color, and pictures of Span- 
ish life are things of importance and interest; but I for my 
part am willing to sacrifice some of the art of s‘ory telling 
and characterization for the heightened intellectual interest of 
such books as La catedral, El intruso, La bodega, and 
others, that one lays aside with something of the feeling of 
having partaken of an intellectual feast. 

It is an interesting fact that in his first novel and in his 
last that has appeared up to the present time (spring of 
1921) the vice of gambling has been shown jin its disastrous 
effects. Gambling in one form or another is almost universally 
practised by Spaniards. Some of their sports only exist to 
furnish a convenient opportunity for gambling. Entire 
audiences that witness games of Jai Alai (a sort of tennis) 
yell, roar, and bet to a man throughout the whole perform- 
ance; in bars and cafés men linger over counter and tables, 
dicing to determine who shall pay for drinks; lottery tickets 
are bought and sold everywhere, even at the entrance to the 
cemetery gate. 
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Flor de Mayo is the title of Blasco Ibafiez’s second novel 
(1895). The Mayflower is the name of a splendid fishing boat 
built by the hero of the story, Paseualet, a Valencian fisher- 
man. In this vessel he, his adulterous younger brother, and 
his supposed son, who is in reality the offspring of his 
younger brother (Tonet) go out to sea on a hazardous fishing 
expedition, and all are lost in the terrible storm that bursts 
upon them ; they are driven upon the reef at the mouth of the 
harbor on the Mediterranean, in full view of their wives, 
mothers, and friends gathered on the rocky shore just a few 
yards away. But this end is not unwelcome to the hero of 
the story; in fact he is to blame for it. He has come to know 
the unfaithfulness of his wife, his brother’s baseness, and the 
possibility that the boy (Pascualet, jr.) may not be his own 
rightful son; so he rashly sails out with his boat in dangerous 
weather hoping indeed that a tragedy may ensue. But this 
is merely the closing scene in the lives of some fisher-folk 
of Valencia. The whole story portrays in realistic style their 
évery-day experience on land in Valencia and at sea, on the 
Mediterranean, with the hardships, the dangers, the thrills, 
and the occasional tragedies involved. 

Blasco Ibanez is here dealing with another phase of his own 
Valencian environment which must have fascinated him, par- 
ticularly in his younger days. The romance and beauty, the 
danger and the tragedy of seafaring life is a fruitful source 
from which to draw, and the last scene of storm, struggle, 
shipwreck, and death depicted in Flor de Mayo is worthy of 
the master hand that paints in far more lavish color upon an 
immensely more extended canvas the horrors of submarine 
warfare in the Mediterranean during the late World War, 
in Mare nostrum, in 1918. 

La barraca (The Farm-house or Cabin, 1898) is in nat- 
uralistie style, full of local color, but here we have again a dif- 
ferent phase: in the vega, or irrigated plain of farming and 
garden land encircling Valencia, there is a piece of property 
that has not been cultivated for years. In order to take ven- 
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geance for relentless cruelty and severity on the part of a land- 
lord to one of their own kind the peasantry in the neighbor- 
hood have banded together and sworn that they will never 
allow anyone to cultivate this piece of property owned now by 
sons of the merciless landlord. The farm has long lain fallow, 
brushwood and thicket have taken possession of the domain. 
The farmhouse has nearly fallen to pieces. It is impossible 
for the proprietors to induce anybody to work upon the place. 
At length a stranger named Batiste dares to come with his 
family to oceupy and cultivate the ruined and deserted estate. 
He is strong and brave, the very man of all for the arduous 
task of combating the ravages of time and the hostility of the 
neighbors, but he fails. His family is maltreated, his little 
son dies from abuse at school, his house is burned over his 
head, and they barely eseape death in the flames. 

This is one of the gloomiest of Blasco Ibanez’s works. There 
is no cheerfulness nor hope on any side, the atmosphere is dark 
and dreary, we feel almost in every line approaching dis- 
aster. But one gets a clear picture of the hard and cheerless 
life of the poor peasantry around Valencia, one lives with 
them in their hardships and their toil. A French transla- 
tion of this work that appeared in the Revue de Paris, 1901, 
under the title of Terres Maudites (Accursed Lands), made 
Blasco Ibéfiez known to the world outside of Spanish speak- 
ing countries. 

In La barraca Blasco Ibaner illustrates the unreasonable- 
ness of the uneducated mob, the tragedies that follow their 
misguided efforts to effect social correction. We see clearly 
enough in later books that the author is advocating a slow, 
peaceful evolution and revolution in society that shall bring 
a blessing, not 2 curse, to all elements of the people. 

Amid the Orange Trees (Entre naranjos, 1900) that follows 
is a book of cheer and brightness by comparison. We have the 
feeling that the author is wearying of naturalism, of serious- 
ness and gloom, and that he deliberately turns aside for re- 
lief. Not only is there sureease of seriousness and gloom, 
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but here we see for the first time indications of Blasco Ibéitez’s 
usual style, of his exuberant and fantastic imagination. There 
is a genuinely romantic strain interwoven with actuality. The 
real Blasco Ibafiez makes his bow. 


We are now introduced to the well-to-do owners of orange 
groves, to people who live comfortably in their villas in the 
land of flowers and orange trees in Southern Spain. We real- 
ize that this is a region where people may be joyous amid the 
sunny flowers and groves of redolent orange blossom. The 
evenings are warm and fragrant, the nightingale warbles his 
honeyed strains, the moonlight is soft and entrancing. But all 
is not music, moonlight, and romance; there is enough of the 
earnestness and trials of life to make one experience a sense 
of reality, and at the close the gray pall of actuality descends 
upon us. 


Rafael Brull, a young man of means, is not wealthy enough 
to secure political suecess to which his family and friends 
aspire for him; so his mother is anxious to have him marry 
a plain but wealthy girl in the neighborhood. The young 
man would have unhesitatingly done so if he had not acci- 
dentally met a_ beautiful young actress or star in 
Wagnerian roles who has come back to the home of her child- 
hood to rest and has occupied a villa in the neighborhood. 
Rafael begins to visit her seeretly and he falls desperately in 
love with this golden-haired goddess of the opera. At first 
she laughs at the idea of falling in love with the inexperienced 
country-man, but after she has been saved by him from a 
flood which threatened to engulf her villa, she yields to his 
importunities under the influence of moonlight and the night- 
ingale’s warbling in the summer night. At last she loves 
him profoundly and is willing to abandon her art and the 
glory of the stage, all for love of him. They arrange elope- 
ment to escape the narrow prejudices of the neighbors and 
of his family. But before they have got far away the old 
manager of Rafael’s estate overtakes him and so strongly 
urges the young man not to abandon his family and his 
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promising career for an adventurous actress that the youth 
weakly yields. He writes Lenora a letter of farewell and 
goes away without seeing her again. He returns to his prosaic 
life; he marries the rich but uninteresting girl and eventually 
becomes a distinguished member of the Cortes. Lenora, the 
opera singer, is at first heart-broken at his desertion; she re- 
nounces her dream of domestic happiness and ultimately re- 
turns to her triumphal tours throughout the world. Years 
afterwards, in Madrid, she goes to the Cortes to hear the now 
distinguished politician and orator, Rafael Brull, deliver a 
conservative speech in behalf of the church and for the mainte- 
nance of old family ties. But before he finishes his oration he 
recognizes her form in the gallery, and after the conclusion of 
his oration he hastens to her carriage. He speaks to her and tells 
her that he has been unhappy all these years without her, and 
he beseeches her for renewal of the relations of the days of 
their youth. She rejects his proposal with dignified con- 
tempt, and they say good-bye, supposedly forever. 

Lenora is an attractive character, beautiful, magnificent, 
gifted, with a noble soul not altogether soiled by the chequered 
experiences of her career; in the hands of a finer, stronger 
man she might have found the peace that she sought. A prob- 
lem that has confronted many an actress is given in this book 
its rational solution. Environment triumphs over both these 
characters: the man weakly succumbs, and the woman is forced 
to do so. He yields to the prejudices and ambition of his 
mother; she, Lenora, is driven by his desertion back to life 
upon the stage and to its immoral vicissitudes from which she 
would have liked at one time to escape. 

Lenora is one of Blasco Ibanez’s most attractive women. 
She comes near to being a real heroine. One can readily 
understand Rafael’s loving her ardently, and his desertion 
of her is almost incredible. She is endowed with genius and 
charms almost superhuman. She is as rare as she is fascinating. 

The problem faced in this book is not so serious for most 
of us as others grappled elsewhere by the same writer. Few 
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men are placed in Brull’s position and are tempted to marry 
a goddess of the opera, though of course many have at some 
time to choose between love on the one hand and ambition on 
the other. 

In Entre naranjos Blasco Ibafez begins to give 
freer rein to his wonderful imagination in presenting the 
Valkyria-like heroine, Eleonora, in all her triumphs and ex- 
periences in her progress through the world as a glorious 
opera singer. She is the first of a long and remarkable 
series of characters that the author makes move with kaleido- 
scopie swiftness from land to land, from one triumph to 
another, through one grand experience to others still more 
interesting and stupendous, with all the money, honor, glory, 
love, and beauty that human heart could wish. 


Sonnica la cortesana is the author’s first sally into the field 
of the historical novel, and of the most romantic kind, a thing 
which may have surprised exceedingly those familiar with his 
early naturalistic manner. It is noticeable that as he advances 
in life he flies more and more on the wings of his exuberant 
and fantastic imagination through all the splendid possi- 
bilities of imaginary combinations in human affairs. 


Only a few miles away from Valencia (29 kilometers) one 
could see the ruins of the ancient Greek city of Saguntum, 
besieged and utterly destroyed (219 B. C.) by the fierce, re- 
lentless Carthaginian, Hannibal. The siege, capture, and de- 
struction of this city of old, eloquently described in the pie- 
tured pages of Livy, no doubt had often kindled the imagina- 
tion of Blasco Ibafiez in boyhood years, and when he became 
a novelist the temptation to reconstruct in fancy the life of 
this gay, seductive Greek city of old soon claimed his effort and 
came to fruition in Sonnica la cortesana (Sonnica the Cour- 
tesan). All the suffering, heroism, and horrors of the fnght- 
ful siege and its tragic close with the death of the hero and 
heroine bravely fighting are vividly and entertainingly de- 
picted. This idealized reconstruction of ancient Greek colo- 
nial life is interestingly done; it is one of the most absorbing 
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bits of archwologizing in novelistie literature. Not only 
of Saguntum, but glimpses of heathen Spain outside of Rome, 
and of Athens as well in that far off day are afforded. 

The ‘‘exuberant, sensuous atmosphere of youth and beauty 
in this city of pleasure and art in ancient days affords indeed 
a lively contrast with the crass realism of modern life from 
the same region done in naturalistic style in his earlier works.”’ 

Blasco Ibanez has great power in assimilating knowledge 
and from the vast fund of his information he lays before the 
reader splendid selections recast in fascinating form. Sonnica 
la cortesana marks a real beginning on his part in regaling 
his readers in this way. 

But it would be an idle task to look for teaching of morality 
of a certain kind in the pages of this book. 

The series of regional romances whose canvases afford us 
living pictures of Valencian life, characters and manners 
comes to a close with Cafas y barro (Reeds and Mud, 1902). 
We are now introduced to the poor fishermen of the Albufera, 
a long lake near Valencia. It is a story, gray in gray, but 
not without illuminating flashes of brightness and humor, in 
spite of the fact that adultery, infanticide, and suicide are 
among its leading motifs. Repellent indeed some parts of the 
book are, but the author’s grasp of situation and insight into 
character have grown. Formerly, critics in France and Italy 
held this to be his masterpiece, but some of its details are too 
gruesome, and some are of too intimate a nature to appeal 
strongly to Anglo-Saxon readers. 

Caias y barro is the most naturalistic of Blaseo Ibaéiez’s 
works. Fer skill in psychological analysis it represents high 
water-mark. It is not seemingliy a roman ad thése, but the 
awful results of sin need no more terrifying delineation. 

Five of the first six novels contain panoramas of the life 
and scenes with which the author had intimate familiarity 
from early boyhood: carnival processions in crowded, noisy 
Valencian streets, hazardous adventures of Valencian smug: 
glers plying their clandestine trade under the cover of night, 
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the fields of the sunny huerta and orange groves covered with 
white and redolent blossoms in the spring time, eager throngs 
of fishermen drawing lots for rights in the Albufera, ete. 
After reading these books one has the feeling that he has seen 
this corner of Spain and the people that dwell there with the 
eyes of a keen and interesting observer. 

The assertion has been made that even in these early novels 
Blasco Ibafez is primarily a painter, that his finest gift lies in 
the province of description. This may be true, but it is 
not so evident as in later works, where the author is more con- 
eerned with propaganda, in imparting information and in 
describing rather than in telling a story or in delineating char- 
acter, which he uses as a sort of starting point for the elabora- 
tion of various essays, long essays strung upon a slender thread 
of story that serves to stimulate the reader’s interest and 
give him pleasant resting places where he may turn from 
things of the mind to things of the heart, and refresh him- 
self awhile. 


II 
National Life and Its Problems 


In a second series of novels Blasco Ibanez’s outlook widens; 
other interesting parts of Spain come within the scope of his 
vision. To Valencia he bids farewell in story, scenes in 
Madrid, Toledo, Bilbao, Sevilla, Jerez move before the read- 
er’s eye, and problems of national import now engross atten- 
tion. For the first time Blasco Ibanez makes use of the novel 
as a vehicle of reform, as a repository for bitter essays attack- 
ing in relentless and often unjust fashion institutions of the 
established church, of the monarchy and of society in Spain. 
The Cathedral (La catedral, 1903) is the first of this series of 
romances. The story that it tells affords additional interest, 
comfortable resting places and connecting links between the 
savage essays or pamphlets. The book is a roman a thése, a 
novel with a purpose, and that purpose is to discredit the 
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church and the monarchy in Spain and that disposition of the 
social order that made it possible for a few rich men to ex- 
ploit for their own selfish aims and comfort millions of un- 
fortunate, humble working men and women. Blasco Ibanez 
thought at this period of his life that unscrupulous men of 
wealth and power in Spain made use of the church, of the 
monarchical form of government and of militarism as means 
of holding in subjection, submission, and ignorance millions 
of poor wage-earners. So with all his power of invective he 
assailed in merciless fashion those instruments which he chiefly 
held responsible for social injustice. 

The leading character in the book, Gabriel Luna, is a free- 
thinker, a radical socialist who in any of his long harangues 
expounds his iconoclastic doctrines which finally bring 
ruin and death upon himself and those foolish, ignorant dis- 
ciples of his who misunderstand his purpose. In the end 
Lunz perishes at the hands of ill-advised rebels whom he has 
aroused but cannot restrain. They kill him when he tries to 
prevent their robbing the cathedral of the very treasures that 
he has been set to guard as night watchman. 


The exposition of the life in the cathedral is so done as to 
make the whole seem an outworn sham and the church is 
represented as a fossil that encumbers the earth for cen- 
turies, long after its mission is ended. 

El intruso (The Intruder, 1904) gives expression again to 
the author’s hostility to ruthless capitalism and in particular 
to his hostility to the Jesuits. Through the example set by the 
leading character in the book, Dr. Aresti, he enlists our sym- 
pathy for the ardent advocate of unselfish service to unfortu- 
nate humanity and of socialism. 

The Jesuits completely dominate the capitalist Morueta and 
his family, and he, the great captain of industry, is led to 
succumb in the end to their insinuating influence and power; 
for ultimately he appears as a recluse in the great monastery 
founded by Loyola. Outwardly portraying the all-conquering 
and controlling power of the Jesuits and the complete success 
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of all the subtle methods that they are represented as using to 
gain their ends, the author is advocating perhaps in the strong- 
est way possible to him vigilant and vigorous opposition 
through socialism and free- thought. It is the overpowering 
and deadening intiuence of the church in Spain, as he sees it, 
that he once more assails with all the ardor of his pen. 


In El intruso Blaseo Ibaiiez portrays with increased de- 
seriptive power the great modern industrial life of the pros- 
perous city, the conflicts of capital with labor, of wealth with 
poverty, of church and state with aggressive socialism, and 
of the conservative past, social and religious, with the progres- 
sive free thought and socialism of today. Clearly enough 
the author was on the progressive and radical side of the 
fence. That he hated at that time with all his might the 
church and monarchy that imprisoned him and threatened 
him with execution and exiled him, and that he left no stone 
unturned to get vengeance needs no more eloquent testimony 
than La catedral, En intruso and La bodega afford. 

La bodega (The Wine-Vault, 1905) is a huge tract or treat- 
ise in novelistic form against alcoholism among the vintagers 
or poor workmen in vineyards around Jerez. Moreover, the 
author assails capitalism, the existing state of society and 
the church as well, which he holds in a measure responsible 
for the condition of the poor working men and women in the 
vineyards. But alcoholism in particular is held responsible 
for the fact that workmen have not been able to organize 
and ameliorate their condition and raise themselves out of 
their state of degradation and oppression at the hands of 
owners of large estates who exploit them and enrich them- 
selves on the products of their labor. 

The book aims at giving a more or less complete picture 
of a whole class of people in and around Jerez; a large num- 
ber of fairly well defined characters are introduced. Two 
of them only, Rafael, the foreman of a vineyard owned by 
Don Luis Dupont (a rich rake) and Rafael’s fianeée, Maria 
de la Luz, who is also of the humble working class, are fine 
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specimens of character study. They are among the very best 
of all the portraits that Blasco Ibafiez has painted. 

Don Luis Dupont has a great celebration at the 
close of the vintage. He has wine ofthe finest sort 
given in superabundance to the working men and women on 
his estate. They have a night of revelry, feasting, drinking, 
and dancing that ends in a wild orgy; and Don Luis takes ad- 
vantage of the accidental state of intoxication into which 
Maria de la Luz has fallen. He follows her when she with- 
draws in the darkness and is mistaken by her in her semi- 
conscious condition for her lover, Rafael. So she suffers base 
deception and wrong at his hands. Ultimately the wicked 
deed is avenged by her brother, who slays Don Luis when 
the latter refuses to make the only possible reparation and 
marry the girl. <A rebellion of the workmen is ruthlessly 
suppressed in Jerez, and Rafael and Maria de la Luz follow 
the latter’s brother, Fernando, to Argentina. The lovers are 
finally united in peace, despite the awful experience that 
threatened them with death. 

This is but a bare portion of the story around which the 
large body of the work is built. The great wine-making in- 
dustry of Jerez, the business and the life of the great pro- 
prietor, Don Pablo Dupont, the head of the famous house 
of exporters, Dupont & Co., the toil of humble workmen and 
women in the vineyards, their hardships, their suffering, their 
ignorance and their degradation, their failure in strikes and 
in revolution, the ways in which they are held in subjection 
by the capitalist, who uses the church as an instrument, the 
unavailing agitation of an unselfish lover of humanity, the 
socialist Salvatierra, who realizes at last that generations of 
gradual evolution will be required to lift his poor countrymen 
out of their wretchedness and bring justice to all, the strike, 
the revolution and its suppression,—these are fruitful themes 
treated in extenso in this work. One-sided it may be, full 
of socialistic propaganda, too, but it is a big picture of the 
life of a whole class in a certain portion of Spain. So the 
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book fulfills the requirements of a roman da thése and of the 
regional novel of local color as well. 

’ Don Pablo Dupont typifies the self-centered capitalist and 
religious fanatic. This character has all the warp needed by 
the author in his attacks on the rich proprietors. 

Salvatierra the socialist is only the mouthpiece of the ideas 
which he expresses. He is a personification of socialistic doc- 
trine. He is a second edition of Luna in The Cathedral. He 
has been a terrible sufferer because of his socialistic agitation, 
he has been outlawed and imprisoned (like Luna and the 
author himself), but he is so Christ-like in his conduct that 
he survives the storm which he, more than anyone else, 
aroused. 

In La catedral, El intruso, and La bodega the author 
has elaborated his political, social, and religious propaganda. 
But behind and back of the particular objects of his hostility 
the real enemy of progress, the poor people themselves, are to 
blame, their selfishness and their ignorance are the cause of 
their degradation and suffering. ‘‘It is not fate nor powers 
human, nor powers divine, but man with his pettiness, his 
self-centered narrowness. And it is just this conviction that 
human suffering is the result of human weakness and not a 
divinely sent curse that inspires the author to struggle for- 
ward toward the ideal of the future, to hope for a day when 
charity is unnecessary and men are brothers. His trust is 
in education; bomb-throwing is not a part of the plan. No 
one realizes more keenly than he the dangers of his teach- 
ings, for Gabriel Luna, the hero of La catedral, perishes in 
the attempt to save the treasures of the cathedral of Toledo 
from robbery at the hands of the very men in whom he has 
inculeated his doctrines. And Salvatierra, hunted by the 
police from hiding-place to hiding-place, is a veritable out- 
east in his own homeland.’’ 

In La Horda (The Horde, 1905) Blaseo Ibanez returns to 
the novel of character and manners. The lowest strata of 
society in Madrid form the background of the story ; rag-gath- 
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erers, poachers, dealers in junk and rubbish, masons, petty 
shop-keepers, horse dealers, carters, and even a variegated 
horde of gypsies on the outskirts of Madrid, with strange 
faces, strange costumes, strange manners and customs. 

The book, besides giving us pictures of the life led by these 
poor people of Madrid, portrays in the leading character 
the struggles, hardships, and dangers that an impecunious 
young man of literary aspirations may encounter. Maltrana 
comes from a family of poor working men. He early reveals 
fondness for study and reasonable ability. Through the 
generosity of a great lady he is enabled to continue his school- 
ing. On the death of his protectress he enters an editorial of- 
fice. He has talent, but he lacks the art of turning out catchy, 
superficial articles. So he seldom writes, and he receives 
starvation wages that are only slightly increased by doing 
private work for individuals; but he is young, hopeful, and 
amorous, he believes that he will conquer in the end and 
bring about reforms. 


At an opportune moment a rich but ignorant senator pays 
him one thousand frances to write a book on sociology. The sen- 
ator publishes the work as his own. Maltrana is in affluence for 
2 few months, but the money is soon exhausted. His mistress 
Feliciana, or Feli, one of Blasco Ibaiiez’s loveliest creations, 
earns at first a pittance with her needle—making corsets— 
but she is enciente and soon has to abandon work. 

Maltrana goes from editorial office to editorial office seeking 
employment, mostly in vain; now and then he writes value- 
less nothings that he is requested to do, out of pity. When 
he receives a little sum of money, he hopes that his misery 
will soon come to an end, that fortune will smile upon him, 
for he believes that it does smile upon the strong. But he 
and his mistress who is so brave, so sweet, and so unselfish, 
sink deeper and deeper into overwhelming poverty till finally 
they are compelled to move out among the gypsies. At length 
Feli is taken to a hospital, where after childbirth she dies 
the saddest death because of the terrible poverty and priva- 
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tion that she has endured, and her body is given to medical 
students for dissection. A horrifying end for the life of one 
so generous, so sweet, and so unselfish! 


Months afterwards, long after her death, the prospect is 
held out to Maltrana of being able to support himself and his 
child in decency. A belated boon indeed! 


This is a strong though sad and depressing book. The 
stamp of life is on the whole of it. The leading characters 
are human beings of a life-like sort. Acute analysis of char- 
acter is revealed throughout. 


One of the love scenes in this book, that in the cemetery 
at sunset, is entrancingly beautiful. It is the first and per- 
haps the best of a long list of cemetery scenes, for which 
the author reveals marked fondness in subsequent works. 

A good moral lesson may be drawn from the story, viz., that 
a young man should not enter into a serious bond of union 
with a girl without an assured prospect of being able 
to support her. Poor young men in European capitals and 
large cities have ever been prone to form more or less repre- 
hensible lliance with young women of the lower class who earn 
their daily bread. Innumerable tragedies have resulted, 
ending often in unspeakable degradation. This book may 
take its place among the many vigorous warnings that have 
been issued against this evil. 

La maja desnuda (The Nude Girl, 1906) is an intimate, 
an all too intimate psychological study of an artist’s career 
on the background of Spanish art. It is perhaps the most 
painstaking effort that Blasco Ibdéiez has made to de- 
lineate character and sound the depths of the human soul, 
and it is a pity that a very glaring inconsistency mars the 
conclusion. <A pity it is too that, as usual, some things are ad- 
mitted that shock our sense of propriety, and in addition the 
two leading characters indulge in extravagances of feeling 
bordering on abnormality. In the ease of the man an exceed- 
ingly artistic temperament might be alleged, in the case of 
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his wife hysteria may be regarded as an excuse, but in either 
ease there is abnormality. 

La maja desnuda tells the story of a_ great artist, 
Renovales, who is devoted heart and soul to realism in paint- 
ing and in particular to the depiction of nude beauty in 
woman. His love for beauty and for his art conflicts with 
his love for his wife, whose jealousy is so intensely aroused 
that she pines away and dies prematurely. Mariano Reno- 
vales is another Gova. Indeed the title of the book is taken 
from Goya’s famous painting in the Prado Museum in Ma- 
drid, described in the first chapter of the novel. In this book 
Blasco Ibaiiez glorifies Goya and his realism. He tells the life 
of the great artist Renovales, how he grew from boyhood to 
manhood, how he abandoned idealism for realism, how he 
lived and worked in the artistic atmosphere of Madrid, of 
Rome, and of Venice. No propaganda is stressed; nothing but 
realism in art is advocated. The work is a deep study of 
character too, one of the author’s most ambitious attempts 
in the psychological line of work. The dominant ideas upon 
which it has grown are the artist’s constant longing to paint 
beautiful form in woman, the conflict which this arouses with 
his jealous wife, the estrangement that ensues, the return of 
love for the wife Josefina, when death has carried her off for- 
ever, Renovales’ frantic and fruitless efforts to find someone 
like her, to get comfort and consolation in painting her as 
he remembers her in her youth and beauty and his eager but 
fruitless search for someone like her, for someone just like 
her, for a good model of her, without which he cannot pro- 
ceed to paint her as he remembers her in the years of early 
marriage. 

The reawakening of Renovales’ love for Josefina when she 
is gone forever from him is powerfully delineated. All 
are familiar with the sentiment echoed in lines of a song, 
“Strange we never miss the violet till the lovely flower is 
gone.”’ This motif is more forcefully and extensively de- 
veloped in this book than in any other that I now recall. 
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Renovales’ longing for her, for a model like her to paint, 
seems in the end to overshadow his love for the nude in art, 
and there is great contradiction, seemingly, in the conclu- 
sion of the book. 


Renovales is a strong man of flesh and blood; he is hu- 
man in his foree and genius as well as in his weakness. Jose- 
fina, his wife, is completely absorbed in her love for her hus- 
band; natural but hysterical and jealous, she is one of Blasco 
Ibifez’s most skillful portraits of women. 

Sangre y arena (Blood and the Arena, 1908) portrays the 
life and experiences of a champion bull-fighter. The chief 
purpose of the book is to discredit bull-fighting, and to show 
to all Spaniards its demoralizing influence, not only on those 
who are actively engaged in the sport, but on all elements of 
society that take so deep an interest in it, on the aficionados, 
those who are devoted to it, who think and talk of nothing 
else, to whom it is a chief concern in life. The lives of 
bull-fighters and their attendants, bull-fighting in all its cruel 
and bloody details, the conduct of crowds that gather and 
witness the sport, the breeding, raising, the selection and 
handling of bulls for the ring, the lives and conversation of 
dyed-in-the-wool aficionados and the general interest through- 
out Spain in the arena,—these things in the main furnish the 
author with abundant material for one of his most interesting 
and, in reality, one of his most serious books. Incidentally 
a wonderful panorama of church processions or pasos in Sevilla 
during Holy Week is unfolded. 

The last two chapters are wholly devoted to the unfortu- 
nate bull-fights in which the hero’s waning powers, the mob’s 
fury, and all the bloody and distasteful features of bull-fight- 
ing are naturalistically portrayed. After the glorious successes 
of earlier scenes they come with terrific foree. If the frightful 
but fascinating sport is ever abandoned in Spain it is not un- 
likely that Blaseo Ibéfiez will be instrumental in discrediting 
it, for he has so vigorously championed the cause of the poor 
and down-trodden elements of humanity in and outside of 
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Spain that this savage onslaught upon the most cherished 
sport in Spain may be more effectively received from him 
than from any other writer, and its vigorous scenes of horror 
will profoundly impress Spaniards everywhere. 

In Los muertos mandan (The Dead Command), published 
in 1908, the scene chosen for the story is in the Balearic 
Islands off the Mediterranean coast of Spain, the island of 
Majorea. ‘‘Sleepy, grass-grown after its long forgotten 
pomp’’, and an adjacent island of the group, Ibiza. The theme 
is an old one: the conflict of the individual’s pride with tradi- 
tion. In this book, however, the individual does not yield to 
conventions; though he is the scion of an ancient and distin- 
guished family, but now reduced to poverty, he defies tradi- 
tions of friends and proud relatives; he marries a beautiful 
peasant girl and attains happiness and peace of mind. 

Blasco Ibafiez indulges in splendid flights of fancy in this 
work; at times it resembles poetry in its diction. It is a 
regional story, a novel of local color; it gives us a picture 
of the Island of Majorca, an outline of its history, a portrayal 
of its customs and of its manners, in short, of its civilization, 
together with that of an adjacent island, Ibiza. One might 
be inclined to think that the frame-work of the story is too 
specialized or too remote in character to appeal to the non- 
Spanish world. But the struggle of the individual against 
pride and prejudice is a theme of vital interest to every 
human heart, and the outcome in this book is a satisfactory 
one, the story ends well; an unusual achievement on Blasco 
Ibaiiez’s part. 

The complete defiance of pride of lineage and of worldly 
vanity, the hero’s willingness to accept domestic joy and rustic 
peace as a recompense for lost pomp and power, is agreeable 
to the reader, unusual and fantastic though it be to some. 

Blasco Ibéiiez often recalls the moving picture show in his 
way of handling the destiny of man, especially in the astound- 
ing rapidity of kaleidoscopic changes in his fairy tales for 
grown-ups as some of his stories might be styled, but the 
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splendid seriousness that underlies them all, the solidity of 
thought and the vast amount of information that pervades 
them, makes the perusal of them more fruitful than that of 
other Spanish novelists, with the exception of Valera. 


NOTE—tThe final chapter of these studies of Blasco Ibdfiez will 
appear in the October number.—Editor Texas Review. 











SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE INFORMAL STYLE 
By CLyprE MuRLEY 


It must have been writers like Walt Whitman and Gilbert 
Chesterton who popularized egotism in literature. When 
the former, celebrated himself, standing cool and collected 
before ten thousand universes, said, ‘‘Divine am I inside 
and out, and I make holy whatever I touch,’’ he started 
the Egotistical Movement in literature. When Chesterton 
began in his charming and friendly way to set forth himself, 
his convictions, opinions, prejudices, as the proper study of 
mankind, even his unfailing cleverness and sanity did not 
obseure the fact that in all he was making varied contribu- 
tions to a boisterous autobiography. So far no objection is 
involved. Literature cannot deserve the name without be- 
ing sincere and cannot be so without incessant self-revela- 
tion. The Apology of Socrates, the sermons of Christ, and 
the whole literature of ‘‘Confessions’’ are ego-centric. The 
Egotistical School, however, has gone much farther than 
this and distinguished itself from the general class of sincere 
writers by avowedly featuring self-consciousness as to its 
egotism,—so much so that its adherents let pass before us 
the entire panoramas of their streams of consciousness for the 
periods of literary composition involved. With such a 
marked stress on individuality and even idiosynerasy, it be- 
comes to the reader a matter of interest amounting to acute 
anxiety to know who are to be given license so to reveal 
themselves and what literary style the revelators are to 
affect. 

Poetry has been defined as ‘‘the expression of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds.” 
One has only to conceive the complete opposite of this to 
realize to what, at worst, he might be exposed by the Ego- 
tistical School. May it not be that, when some men attempt 
to sound their barbarie yawp, too, over the roofs of the 
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world, those beneath the roofs are justified in regarding 
them as ordinary disturbers of the peace? There are per- 
sonalities rich enough to justify their exploitation in the 
manner under discussion, but it is when the less successful 
of their imitators and the imitators of these unbosom them- 
selves that readers are driven to question the morality of the 
whole procedure. For that matter, even the men who know 
how in this School, who are—at their best—convincing and 
delightful, if read in quantity with their exaggerations, con- 
tradictions and obscure suggestions (like the allusions, illu- 
sions and delusions of the columniator in the American 
daily), so affect one that it is a relief to turn to something 
explicit and consecutive in which the purpose of language 
is not to conceal thought, to open Bacon’s essays and read: 





Revenge is a kind of wild justice; which the more man’s nature 
runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For as for the first 
wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the revenge of that wrong 
putteth the law out of office. 


But it would be quite unjust to complain because others 
besides the most favored few attempt so humble a literary 
genre as the informal essay: it is enough to hope that they, 
and the great as well, will bear in mind that this style of 
composition puts a severe strain on the writer’s taste and 
requires, for all its license, restraint in some directions. For 
the subject matter is frequently commonplace and unpromis- 
ing, so that the style must justify both itself and the topic; 
our whims, petty dishonesties, mean economies—those in- 
timate traits which keep us from being heroes to our (fic- 
titious) valets but which some disclose in these essays— 
do not of themselves give much verve to style. This being 
the case, desperate expedients are sometimes resorted to by 
the essayist who is determined to retain, if not tne respect, at 
any rate the attention of his readers. 

Among these expedients is the introduction of minor 
erudities (like those in the encores of lady readers), little 
impieties and anarchies, or any other slight evidences that 
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the writer dares do more than may become a man. I think 
this sort of thing must be a weakness of the usually dec. 
orous who take a scared and breathless pleasure in an 
occasional lapse from good form. I recall a middle-aged 
lady connected with a university in the capacity of an 
ensample to the flock, though that was not her precise title, 
a lady of fine manners and unimpeachable decorum, who, 
asked: to speak at an athletic rally and having a heroic 
desire to be a good sport (as she would not have said), ended 
her short speech with a story which culminated in and turned 
upon a very substantial oath. She did this in a particularly 
blunt and hair-raising manner (to the immense surprise and 
satisfaction of the students), not because she was not a lady, 
but because she was. 

But this incidental vice of the subject matter is quite over- 
shadowed by the- ominous form of the other expedient for 
engaging the reader’s attention. I refer to the extreme 
negligée of styles, rather to a nakedness of style in conceal- 
ment of which we should be grateful even for negligée. 
When one faces, for example, an informal essay beginning 
thus (and the beginnings of the bad ones are the worst part) : 


PINK STOCKINGS 


Do you know, I haven’t the faintest idea why I wrote that 
heading. Whose stockings? Not mine certainly, for I don’t look 
well in pink. And yet, now I think of it, these same gay gar- 
ments tempt me to lofty eloquence, and I am suddenly inspired 
to raise them jauntily as a flag of freedom against the onset of 
the Newer Puritanism. . ,. 


one is impelled that there are those who cannot be thor- 
oughly at their ease without making others about them 
uneasy, and that the great egotists of my opening sentence 
may have much to answer for in the Judgment. To save his 
respect for the informal style after this, one must turn 
hastily, for instance, to the letters of William James which 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly have recently enjoyed,—bear- 
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ing in mind, however, that he was created unequal. <A 
maiden lady who would not, in ordinary intercourse, be 
guilty of using such an awful word as ‘stomach’ can, on 
occasion, under the unnatural stimulus of a session of a 
classical association, develop an awkward gaiety, in a paper, 
say, on the erotic poets, which is something less than spon- 
taneous. I refer here not to any moral impropriety in try- 
ing to get the point of view of Lesbia or Cynthia or to pink 
stockings or Coan silks as contributory thereto, but to a 
literary style suffering from more of the subjective than the 
subject can manipulate. To be downright rude, there are 
effeminate writers (and I think a woman can be every bit as 
effeminate as a man) who, when once they begin to exercise 
their wits in unaccustomed frivolity, are apt to perpetrate 
genteel but frigid vulgarities, to exhibit in the radically differ- 
ent material of their dispositions something roughly anal- 
ogous to the insolent vacuity of the vaudeville monologist 
or ‘intimate comedian’, who assures you baldly (like the 
essayist above) that he has nothing to say and then says 
what makes you wish he really had not. The journalist 
who has bound himself to write at stated intervals has that 
excuse, at least, for being driven at times to make copy by 
violating the dramatic illusion and poking fun at his art. 
The occasional essayist, on the contrary, has had full leisure 
to consider whether or not to write at a given time and 
frankly to face the fact that he has nothing to say; little 
excuse for him, then, to fall into the sang froid of the 
comedian or the merely reportorial smartness of the jour- 
nalist. 

The laboratory method of the more effeminate informal 
essayist seems to be as follows: A specific, usually frivolous, 
thought comes to him, capable of issuing in a good, honest, 
riotous, foolish remark of immediate practical value. Instead 
of turning it loose in this beneficent way, the subject. broods 
over it. It has not that potentiality of life which might 
enable it to develop from the germ into a handsome and 
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useful animal, but it propagates itself by division into a lot 
of little protoplasmic lower forms of life like itself, a colony 
of which make up an informal essay (petramorphidae). 
The commonest procedure is to make the original chance 
idea central in the universe for the time being. I empty 
my waste-basket one day. The contents tend to catch on the 
side and go out slowly, giving me time to recognize them. 
I pick out that letter reluctant to be shaken into the janitor’s 
receptacle and re-read part, feel I am not quite ready to 
throw it away, and slip it into a pocket. Out falls a bill, 
paid somehow or other. There follow rueful speculations on 
ways and means. An apple core, and conscience tells me 
that my wife thinks they do not belong in waste-baskets. 
This tempts me. to airy reflections on wives, all wives, and 
Eve’s apple no doubt. Eve’s apple suggests Adam’s and a 
lump in my throat at thought of wifely tenderness. By this 
time I bid good-bye to all restraint. Playfully at first, but 
soon half convincing myself, I begin to generalize. I say I 
love waste-baskets, the short-lived pasteboard ones with gay 
designs and bottoms that drop out with their contents, the 
ruffly ones with wire skeletons, especially the substantial 
wooden ones that lose pencil shavings between their slats. 
I have begun jotting all this down and now tell the reader- 
to-be lightly that friendship would long sinee have perished 
from the earth had it not been for these temporary de- 
positories of correspondence; I promise him that I shall 
hereafter judge my acquaintance mainly through surrepti- 
tious inspections of their waste-baskets; next follows the 
sentiment that the so-called marriage problems turn all] on 
a proper appreciation of waste-baskets with their legitimate 
accessories, apple-cores; while industrial warfare, class-con- 
sciousness and fiscal systems are likewise epitomized within 
this humble utensil of mine. The world, I conclude quite 
seriously now, is a waste-basket—God’s waste-basket. In 
the ultimate eschatology, the garbage furnace is hell, we are 
being dumped thitherward, but misgivings come to the heart 
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of relenting deity and some are rescued as they hesitate on 
the edge. Duly indited, this is one type of informal essay. 

To me, the most thoroughgoing difference between classi- 
eal and modern literary standards is that the former strove 
after the truth at the risk of being trite, the latter strives 
after novelty at the risk of being false. The writer of today 
who tries to be so odd that no one, by the wildest coinci- 
dence, can have hit upon the same freak of writing is 
avoiding comparison. The agonistic spirit of the Greek led 
him to court it: to throw the same old discus farther or 
portray the same old myth better than all previous or im- 
mediate competitors was his purpose. He might not win 
in the one contest or the other, but at least he did not try to 
do so by throwing a pillow or doing Orestes in ballad metre. 
Again, in eontrast to our self-advertisement, such a master 
of the informal style as Plato masked his personality behind 
the dramatie setting of a dialog in which he was not one of 
the interlocutors. 


Without discounting originality directed by good taste 
or denying the vigor and brilliance of much English of our 
time, it must be confessed that all this inflation of the per- 
sonality of the writer is apt to be at expense of a correspond- 
ing deflation of the meaning of language and, therefore, of 
deflation of thought. The temptation is constant in informal 
composition to debauch the style of interpolating silly ex- 
pressions unique in the lingo of the writer’s home, or other- 
wise such as he would be embarrassed to use orally in public, 
or to mutilate the vernacular by applying ponderous or 
wonderful words to trivial objects. When a page is spotted 
with such expressions as, ‘‘I didn’t feel the least bit writey 
that morning,’’ or ‘‘those really transcendental waffles,’ the 
meditation of the ungentle reader may well be, “If any man 
shall add unto the dictionary his own foolishness, there 
should be added unto him the plagues which are defined in 
ig 


It is possible to use words in a fresh, but still true, sense; 
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but extravagant, fantastic thought and diction, unregulated, 
end in abuse of truth through disintegration of the mean- 
ings of words and dulling of our faculties for appreciating 
their true distinctions. ‘‘For be assured, my Crito, false 
words are not only discordant in themselves but they some- 
how infect the soul with evil.’’ It is a daring assertion, 
apart from all question of honesty, to claim to tell the 
truth. For how can we do that in our ignorance? If we say 
we tell the truth, we add to our impressive moral pretension 
the colossal intellectual presumption that we know the truth. 
And we shall know and tell the truth no better for abusing 
the medium of its expression. 











KIPLING INFLUENCE IN THE VERSE OF 
ROBERT W. SERVICE 


By W. A. WHATLEY 


The work of Robert W. Service falls naturally into two 
divisions. The first of these consists of his entire poetic 
output prior to the Great War. The major theme of the 
verse of this period is the interpretation of the life of the 
Great North, with its pendulum-sweep from the heroic 
to the mean, and its direct contact with the primary forces 
of Nature; it is to this verse that Service owes his title of 
‘the Kipling of the Northwest.’’ The second division of 
Service’s work is made up of poems written during the 
war and dealing with soldier life at first hand, being the 
direct result of the author’s experiences in trench, camp, and 
hospital while in active service with the Red Cross at the 
Front. 


In the pre-war verse of Service, the influence of Kipling 
is unmistakably and universally manifest. The poems of 
this period are, in the main, poems of adventure which are 
modeled, either consciously or unconsciously, upon the lines 
of the Kipling poem of the ‘‘Rhyme of the Three Sealers’’ 
type. In the Ballads of «@ Chechako, the Rhymes of a Rolling 
Stone, and The Spell of the Yukon, the Kipling attitude to- 
ward the life of the wild and the primitive is the prevailing 
motif. Service, as well as Kipling, looks upon the North as 
the last stronghold of the hostile forces of Nature, into 
which man penetrates only as a rash and audacious intruder, 
but in which he has no legitimate place or standing. 

This identity of feeling and spirit which characterizes the 
work of Kipling and Service is evident upon the most cursory 
eXamination of representative poems; the parallel is too 
striking to pass unnoticed. For instance, the following is a 
typical Service reaction to the mystery of the North: 


= 
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We watched the groaning ice wrench free, crash on with a hollow 
din; 

Men of the wilderness were we, free from the taint of sin. 

The mighty river snatched us up and it bore us swift along; 

The days were bright, and the morning light was sweet with 


jeweled song. 
* * * * 


Through the black canyon’s angry foam we hurled to dreamy 
bars, 
And round in a ring the dog-nosed peaks bayed to the mocking 
stars. 
Spring and summer and autumn went; the sky had a tallow 
gleam, 
Yet North and ever North we pressed to the land of our Golden 
Dream. 


So we came at last to a tundra vast and dark and grim and lone; 

And there was the little lone mocse trail, and we knew it for 
our Own. 

By muskeg hollow and nigger-head it wandered endlessly; 

Sorry of heart and sore of foot, weary men were we. 


The shortlived sun had a leaden glare and the darkness came too 
soon, 

And stationed there with a solemn glare was the pinched, anemic 
moon. 

Silence and silvern solitude till it made you doubly shrink, 

And you thought to hear with an outward ear the thoughts that 
you ought to think.’ 


The resemblance in spirit to the Kipling presentation of a 
Northern scene is evident: 


Where the grey goose goes nakedly between the weed- 

hung shelves, 

And the little blue fox is bred for his skin, and the seal they 
breed for themselves; 

For when the matkas seek the shore to drop their pups aland, 

The great man-seal haul out of the sea, aroaring, band by band. 

And when the first September gales have slaked their rutting- 
wrath, 


Service, Ballads of a Chechako, “The Ballad of the Northern 
Lights.”’ 
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The great man-seal haul back to the sea, and no man knows 
their path. 


Then dark they lie and stark they lie—rookery, dune, and floe, 


And the Northern lights come down o’ nights to dance with the 
houseless snow; 


And God who clears the grounding berg and steers the grinding 
floe, 


He hears the cry of the little kit-fox, and the wind along the 
snow.’ 


The parallelism is evident and striking; the North of 
Service is the North of Kipling—painted, it may be, some. 
what more intimately and experienced at closer hand, yet 
essentially the same. It is a place of vast immensities and 
brooding silences, where the forces of Nature work sternly 
and inexorably, and man is a hostile and unwelcome trespasser. 
The Arctie scenes of both poets are drawn in the same light, 
are shaded with the same colors; the reactions of both to 
the inspiration of the North are in the same spirit.’ 

In addition to this parallelism, there are other and more 
technical evidences of the influence of Kipling in Service’s 
earlier work. His metrical forms and rhyme-schemes show a 
marked similarity to those of Kipling—a fact of which the 
foregoing selections furnish an excellent example. The 
ballad form is a prime favorite with Service; and in this, 
as jn more minute features of his verse, the Kipling influence 
is evident. 

Only in the matter of diction is there any appreciable 
difference to be noted; and the distinction here lies in some- 
thing which is difficult to define, but which permeates the 
style of Service and serves to differentiate it subtly from 
that of Kipling. The style of both poets is spontaneous and 
virile; but there is an innate American quality in the diction 
of the one which distinguishes it from that of the other. 
It would be difficult, or rather impossible, to point out the 


*Kipling, Collected Poems, “The Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” 
*Another notable instance of parallel spirit is that of Kipling’s 
“The Explorer’ and Service’s “The Trail of Ninety-Eight.” 
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exact nature of this difference without having recourse to 
minute and exhaustive analysis; the difference lies more in 
the nice shadings of habitual and local usages of language 
than in anything else, and its presence is more easily felt 
than pointed out. Service acquired his knowledge of the 
North through intimate and hard experience, and the 
language in which he celebrates its splendors and terrors is 
the bona fide speech of the North. Kipling’s acquaintance 
with the North is at second hand, or at the best was made 
from the deck of a steamer. The difference in the degree of 
familiarity has left its trace upon the diction of both poets, 
if not upon the spirit of their works. 


There is a tendency on the part of the general reader to 
class Service as a simple American echo of Kipling; and in 
so far as his early’ poetry is concerned, it is to be frankly 
acknowledged that Service is deeply in Kipling’s debt. But 
Service is really more than a mere imitator—rather, he is 
an enthusiastic follower. He is a kindred spirit, an Ameri- 
can continuation of the Kipling tradition—if such a thing 
as a Kipling tradition may be said to have come into ex- 
istence so soon. Successfully to reproduce, or even imitate, 
the spirit of Kipling’s verse, something akin to that spirit 
must be possessed to start with; and one may venture the 
assertion that Service had the Kipling attitude and outlook 
before he had yet read a line of Kipling. Both poets view 
the primitive world from the same angle—an angle which 
was first marked out by the elder of the two, but which 
nevertheless is common to both. That Service is the posses- 
sor of poetic genius in his own right, his performance as a 
war poet bears witness. 


As a war poet, Service has definitely assumed the position 
which Kipling, in view of his past achievements, might have 
been expected to occupy. One of the many surprises which 
were brought in by the year 1914 and its immediate succes- 
sors was the complete and dismal failure of the greatest liv- 
ing English poet to live up to the spirit of the occasion. 
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As the agitator for preparedness during a period in which 
preparedness was looked upon by the majority as senseless 
folly or worse, and as the soldier poet par excellence of Eng- 
land, the poetic expression of the war was felt by all to be 
Kipling’s by right—one might say, without undue irreverence, 
of preémption; the English-speaking world felt that it had 
a right to expect that Kipling would leap like an old war- 
horse into the thickest of the contest. The disappointment, 
therefore, was general when the author of ‘‘The Ballad of 
the Clampherdown”’ and ‘‘The Dykes’’ proved incapable of 
producing anything better than ‘‘The Naval Battle Off 
Jutland’’ as a poetic expression of the spirit of the con- 
flict which had driven even the most phlegmatie and pro- 
saic of minds into a delirium of excitement. Kipling seemed 
to have exhausted himself in the voicing of poetic premoni- 
tions of war, and to have neither energy nor inspiration left 
for the celebration of the event itself when it finally arrived. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains that Kipling failed 
utterly to contribute anything of poetic value to the literary 
output of the period of the Great War; and it was left to 
Service, hitherto a simple follower of the elder poet, to sing 
the saga of the trenches, the hospital, and the camp. 


The war-verse of Service is sincere and vital; it does not 
leave the impression, as is the case with the large majority 
of Kipling’s poems, of having been written for a purpose. 
It is not tainted with the evidence of propaganda. It is a 
spontaneous interpretation of the spirit of the war through 
the lips of one who experienced it, throughout the various 
phases of its four years of conflict and toil, at first hand. 
It is instinet with the life of the ‘‘carry-on’’ spirit, the 
determination to make the best of conditions which were well- 
nigh unbearable, to see the stupendous task through to a defin. 
ite and satisfactory ending. 

The influence of Kipling is not so universally noticeable 
in this verse as in that of the pre-war period; the vividness 
of his experience of the Great Adventure seems to have in- 
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spired Service to break away into more individual and orig. 
inal lines. A number of these poems, nevertheless, show 
the old influence as plainly as do their predecessors; such 
productions, for instanee, as ‘‘Going Home,’’* which is as 
evident an adaptation of ‘‘Danny Deever’’ as is ‘‘The Song 
of the Mouth-Organ’’ of another famous Kipling poem. ‘‘The 
Red Retreat,’’ ‘‘A Song of Winter Weather,’’ and ‘‘Funk”’ 
are reactions to trench life and campaign incident which 
show the infiuence of the South African Ballads, in strue- 
ture, diction, and spirit; while ‘‘Jean Desprez’’ is equally 
traceable to such Kipling influences as ‘‘The Ballad of East 
and West’’ and ‘‘The Ballad of the King’s Merecy.’’ ‘‘The 
(Man From Athabaska’’ marks the transition from the poetry 
of the North to that of the war, and is not lacking in evidences 
of the influence of Kipling, being somewhat reminiscent of 
the latter’s ‘‘M. I.”’ 

In a second class of war poems, the Kipling influence is 
less evident. These have a more intimate, personal ring; and 
in this they show a marked departure from the Kipling model. 
In truth, Kipling is surprisingly neglectful of the individual 
for a poet of his magnificent range. He is interested in the 
interpretation of the type, and either fails to attempt or is 
incapable of the expression of individual reactions. Service, 
on the other hand, has a deeper personal sympathy ; and where 
Kipling depicts the soldier class as an entity, en masse, Serv- 
ice develops the reaction of the individual soldier himself. 
It is impossible, for instance, to imagine Mr. Kipling treat- 
ing such a subject as the decoration of the grave of a dead 
soldier by his surviving comrades in the manner in which 
such a theme is handled by Service in ‘‘Bill’s Grave’’: 


For Jim and me we are rough ‘uns, but Bill was one o’ the best; 
We ’listed and learned together to larf at the wust wot comes; 
Then Bill copped a packet proper, and took ‘is departure West, 
So sudden ’e ’adn’t a minit to say good-bye to ’is chums. 


‘Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 
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And they took me to where ’e was planted, a sort of a measly mound, 

And, thinks I, ’ow Bill would be tickled, bein’ so soft and queer, 

If I gathered a bunch o’ them wild-flowers, and sort of arranged 
them around 

Like a kind of a bloody headpiece—and that’s the reason I’m ’ere. 


But not for the love of glory I wouldn’t ’ave Jim to know. 
’E’d call be a slobberin’ Cissy, and larf till ’is sides was sore; 
I’d ’ave larfed at meself too, it isn’t so long ago; 

But some’ow it changes a feller, ’avin’ a taste o’ war. 


It ’elps a man to be ’elpful, to know wot ’is pals is worth 

(Them golden poppies is blazin’ like lamps some fairy ’as lit); 
I’m fond o’ them big white dysies—Now Jim’s o’ the salt ’ the earth; 
But ’e ’as got a tongue wot’s a terror, and ’e ain’t sentimental a bit. 


I likes them blue chaps wot’s ’idin’ so shylike among the corn. 
Won’t Bill be glad! We was allus thicker ’n thieves, us three. 
Why! ’Oos that singin’ so ’earty? Jim! And as sure as I’m born 
’E’s there in the giddy cornfields, a-gatherin’ flowers like me. 


Quick! Drop me posy be’ind me. I watches ’im for a while, 

Then I says: ‘““Wot ’o, there, Chummy! Wot price the little bookay?” 

And ’e starts like a bloke wot’s guilty, and ’e says with a sheepish 
smile: 

“She’s a bit of orl right, the widder wot keeps the estaminay.” 


So ’e goes away in a ‘urry, and I wishes ’im best o’ luck, 
And I picks up me bunch o’ wild-flowers, and the light’s gettin’ 
sorto dim, 


When I makes me way to the boneyard and—I stares like a man 
wot’s stuck, 


For wot do I see? Bill’s grave-mound strewn with the flowers of 
Jim. 


The feeling is personal, humanely sympathetic. These sol- 
diers are not the types which make up the personnel of the 
Barrack-Room Ballads; they are real human beings. The 
same feeling is the prevailing element of such poems as 
‘“Cocotte,’’ ‘‘Fleurette,’’ and ‘‘Only A Boche.’’> It is this 
warmth of human sentiment which most distinctly individ- 


“Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 
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ualizes the poetry of Service, and legitimizes his claim to 
be considered as one of the literary figures of the war. 

Further instances might be cited, but enough has been 
said to show the distinctly different treatment which the 
individual has received at the hands of Kipling and those of 
Service. 

The completeness of Service’s mastery of soldier and 
Cockney slang is shown in such poems as ‘‘The Volunteer’” 
and ‘‘The Odessey of ’Erbert ‘Iggins.’’® These dialects 
marked a new departure for Service; up to the time of the 
composition of his war-verse, his dialect-work had been con- 
fined to the argot of the mines and the lumber-camps. There 
is little Kipling influence to be noted in the dialect itself; 
like the dialect of his former poems, it was absorbed at first 
hand, and is not imitated from Kipling, as will be evident 
upon the comparison of the two poems just cited with any 
specimen of the latter’s dialect work. The dialect of Serv- 
ice is the soldier-slang of A. D. 1916, and not the Cockney 
of ‘‘Mandalay’’ or ‘‘Soldier an’ Sailor Too.’’ The ease and 
fluency with which Service was able to employ this medium 
upon such short experience is another proof of his capacity 
to assimilate and adapt himself to a new atmosphere, of which 
his Northern poems had already given evidence. 

There is a final group of poems among the Rhymes of a 
Red Cross Man which show no appreciable Kipling influence. 
These are purely personal reactions of the poet himself to 
the war, and the influences to be traced between their lines 
are anything but Kiplingesque. If anything, they are more 
reminiscent of the work of Rupert Brooke than of that of 
any other recent poet. Of these, ‘‘Tricolour’’ and ‘‘The 
Lark’’ are perhaps the best, although ‘‘The Fool’’ is almost 
equally good. ‘‘The Lark’’ is worth quoting from as an ex- 
ample of this class of Service’s work: 


*Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 
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A fusillade of melody, 

That sprays us from yon trench of sky; 
A new amazing enemy 

We cannot silence though we try; 

A battery of radiant wings, 

That from yon gap of goiden fleece 
Hurls at us hopes of such strange things 
As joy and home and love and peace. 


Pure heart of song! do you not know 
That we are making earth a hell? 

Or is it that you try to show 

Life still is joy and all is well? 

Brave little wings! Ah, not in vain 
You beat into that bit of blue: 

Lo! We who pant in war’s red rain 
Lift shining eyes, see heaven too. 


The sentiment and the idea are as old as the literature of 
strife. The contrast between the war-mad destructiveness 
of man and the tranquil beauties of nature is coeval with 
language and thought itself—but the poem shows such an 
absolute divorcement from the Kipling attitude that it is 
worth citing as an example of its class.” 

Thus Service, while he may be the inferior of Kipling in 
original gift of poetie genius and in versatility, is at least 
not justly condemned as an imitator and nothing more. That 
he is indebted to Kipling in no small degree, no one can 
deny; but it is equally undeniable that his work possesses 


"Service has recently published a new volume of verse (Ballads 
of a Bohemian) which is composed of poems dealing with Paris 
life immediately before and during the course of the War, and with 
the various elements of life at the Front. The verse of this last col- 
lection shows no departure from the tendencies noted in this article; 
it is essentially a second treatment of the same themes which form- 
ed the motif of the Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. The Kipling in- 
fluence is still manifest, especially in certain of the poems which 
deal with the Bohemian and Apache elements of the life of Paris, 
while the new tendencies of Service discussed above are equally 
present, though they show no remarkable degree of development. 
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merit of its own, which is not attributable to any exterior 


influence, and is only to be credited to the possession of 
native poetic genius. 











A LITERARY INVASION 
By Stanuey T. WILLIAMS 


Almost weekly the fireside of our little club shelters a 
younger Georgian novelist, a dramatist, or an American poet, 
all bearing in hand their most recent offerings to the Muse. 
The elub’s living room is smail, but tobaceo and Elizabethan 
pipes soothe the spirit, and the fire burns brightly; it is a 
room of memories. Like Walter Savage Landor, we ‘‘dine 
late, but the room is well-lighted, and the guests are few.’’ 

Here they come into our white-pannelled chamber, no longer 
vague Englishmen, authors of something or other, but likable 
chaps, ready to tell us much—even what their poetry means. 
And sometimes they toss a delectable bit of gossip abcut their 
contemporaries. We like them all, with, perhaps, some men- 
tal reservations; doubtless their mental processes are not ‘is- 
similar. 

Tehekov in The Cherry Orchard makes a character kiss the 
bookease of a beloved room. Book-mad souls should salute the 
walls of this club which have held in intimacy so many of the 
great or pseudo-great. Here I have seen Tagore, oriental 
seer, lost in a cloud of witnesses. The musical monotone 
went on, not unlike Coleridge’s at Highgate, amid the wor- 
ship of undergraduate Buddhists. Forbes Robertson’s quiet 
voice has been heard here, as potential actors and dramatists 
drank deep of Comedy and Tragedy. Here, in other mood, 
Perey Grainger rattled on about Robert Service, and a few 
days later Tolstoi dared tell us that in Soviet Russia butter 
is one hundred and forty dollars a pound. Altogetber it 
has been a surprising company. We have had a riot of lit- 
erary close-ups. 

Our first visitor last year was William Butler Yeats. St. 
John Ervine remarks in Changing Winds that Mr. Yeats looks 
like the Angel Gabriel about to make the Annunciation. True, 
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possibly, but he announces only the delightful. I reached 
his formal university lecture just as he was saying sedi- 
tiously : ‘‘If I should read this poem in London now, I should 
be jailed.’’ That poem, smuggled out of Ireland in a mat- 
tress, became the piéce de résistance of the evening at the 
club. After this we wandered into the swamp of Irish polities. 
A discussion of Irish politics among a group of Americans is 
rather like a study of Greek mythology by schoolboys; one 
is apt to be very vague on interrelations, and to fancy that 
Sir Horace Plunkett, like Jove in Greek genealogy, is the 
father of them all. Mr. Yeats begged to be regarded as a 
Tory, though pleading the difficulty in poor, old, confused 
Ireland of knowing exactly what he was. It was suggestive 
that Mr. Yeats, when asked to say something of Ireland’s 
greatest writers, requested the simpler task of describing her 
greatest talkers. Best of all, Mr. Yeats read to us, from the 
poetry of Stephens, and from his own, in his beautifully mod- 
ulated voice. 


But a week later another voice was booming in the white 
chamber, in a way to threaten the rafters. Whose was it? 
Outside I heard an undergraduate venture that the college 
orchestra was perhaps rehearsing in that ‘‘damned literary 
outfit.”” As I penetrated the vestibule the uproar became 
infernal. There was the thunder as of a thousand combers 
on the Maine coast, and, at intervals, a soft whirring noise 
like the slosh of countless smaller waves. 1 glanced into the 
room and was no longer puzzled. Of course, none other 
than he—Vachel Lindsay, poet of Illinois! 

Curiously enough our first introduction to Mr. Lindsay’s 
poetry had been through two Englishmen, Robert Nichols and 
Siegfried Sassoon, who had manifested towards him the same 
attitude that an earlier generation of Englishmen had shown 
towards Walt Whitman. Mr. Lindsay had been declared ‘‘typ- 
ically American.’’ Englishmen have precise ideas concern- 
ing what is ‘‘typically American,’’ and there is a great 
tickling of vanities when theories are exemplified. Under 
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Mr. Nichols’ tutelage we had had our first lesson in chanting 
the poetry of Mr. Lindsay, had it with annihilating effects 
upon our voices, for the poet of Illinois transforms his audi- 
ences into symphonic choruses. We had been told to roar like 
lions. We roared, as gently as the sucking dove, and then with 
every ounce of academic gusto, if there is such a compound. 
Vox et praeterea exhaustion, Later Siegfried Sassoon had read 
a noisy pertinency called Vachel Lindsay Recites. The entire 
club became Lindsay devotees; they roared till they were 
like a lot of lion’s cubs who had tasted blood. And now I 
was to see the poet. As I came into the room the company, 
at the command of their choragus, burst into a tempest of 
shouting. Mr. Lindsay was impersonating the Golden Whales 
of California. 

Poet Lindsay, when speaking, is a cross between an itinerant 
preacher and a vaudeville artist. He possesses a powerful 
voice which he uses, as one conservative critic stated, without 
reticence. He is not tall, but his figure registers compact- 
ness, and when, reciting or chanting, he strides up and down 
the room, he emanates vigor. An insurgent lock of hair 
droops down over one brow; his eyes shine; with graceful 
gesture he pleads, persuades, denounces. The rhyming of the 
verse is so facile that the listeners anticipate the conclusion 
of each couplet, yet its easy flow, and that mellow voice, 
hold them expectant. Throughout Mr. Lindsay’s readings 
there are echoes of primitive harmonies; so might have 
crooned some ancient bard of Orgunjé and Samareand. 

On this evening Mr. Lindsay’s first act was to teach, quickly 
and lightly, to his audience, his choruses. Then the enter- 
tainment began. At the end of two hours, though unsated 
but weary, Mr. Lindsay vouchsafed that his zeal was not 
spent but increased; he never once exhibited a sign of vocal 
fatigue. Later, however, when an enthusiast demanded The 
Congo, he let out a resonant roar and shouted: ‘‘In a minute! 
I tell you, it’s hard work being a whale!”’ 

Some of this American poetry has imagery of real beauty. 
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Other parts of it are alight with a lurid glow, for Lindsay 
seems to have caught the very essence of the revivalistic 
strain. God stands on the curb in heaven, and with out- 
stretched hands weleomes General Booth. The devil, obese 
and very evil, sits on a red-gold throne, and cries out with 
joy at the sight of General Booth. All is fiery, naive, ele- 
mental. You stand on the street corner watching the parade, 
you with your tie awry, but your best girl beside you is 
**the slickest thing in town.’’ 

Certainly Lindsay is sui generis. On the day after this 
meeting I cornered him, and he talked freely, joyfully. He 
denied traveling so far as declared by certain voluntary ad- 
vertisers of his, and confessed to a very great weakness for 
his home in Springfield, Tinois. In my persistent, academic 
manner I sought his attitude towards the established tradi- 
tions of English literature. I even ventured to ask him if 
it was his eustom to read the poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I quote ’em.’’ Like Mr. Arnoid 
Bennet, he does not wish to read books; he ‘‘wants to write 
‘em.’’ His enthusiasm was real when he finally said: ‘‘ What 
I do like is politics—good straight polities!’’ 

The present senior class at the University has lived those 
erowded hours of glorious life popularly supposed to be the 
inalienable portion of youth. In 1917 this myth concerning 
youth as the time of adventure became suddenly true. These 
boys who listen quietly to your remarks in the class-room 
manned submarines in the sleety channel, wriggled across 
No Man’s Land on night patrols, and jumped from burning 
airplanes. And now they take notes on Carlyle. They seem 
resigned. It is good, they say, to be home. Yet they seemed 
especially interested in the coming of St. John Ervine. Ervine 
lost a foot in service with the Dublin Fusileers; he too had 
come back to his books and desk. 

Mr. Ervine’s first deed was to inspire a scholarly rage—a 
horrid type of passion—in sections of the faculty by hetero- 
dox statements about The Merchant of Venice. My friend 
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Ten Eyck tells me that faculty wives are yet perturbed about 
this. But why worry about the faculty, the meringue on the 
lemon pie? The boys liked Ervine. Changing Winds few of 
them had read, and Jane Clegg was still in rehearsal. But 
John Ferguson had impressed them. They came up after 
class as excited as when they had diseovered Falstaff—who 
is a campus character—in the follies of 1920. Nor had they 
laughed at Jimmie Caesar, the charaeter whose pathos had 
dissolved so many New York audiences in tears—of laughter. 
When the average American reads an Irishman’s name on a 
play program, he refuses to be cheated out of his comedy 
by a serious whim of a dramatist. There were always titters 
at the New York performances of the play. But to our col- 
lege town ridden by a bedroom farce theatre John Ferguson 
was a vision of dramatic light. The undergraduates liked 
the play, and they appreciated Mr. Ervine. All that after- 
noon he was ours at the club. You might have seen the 
inevitable, endless line of hero-worshipers begging autographs. 

One night Siegfried Sassoon dropped in on us, almost un- 
announced. Certain specialists in the nationality of names 
kept away because they were sure a creature named Sassoon 
must be a German. Others refused to face the pother of 
the March storm. But those who came, already liking the 
young Welshman’s poetry, will not forget that evening. Just 
after the armistice Robert Nichols had read at the club from 
Mr. Sassoon’s verse. Nichols, himself a soldier, had chanted 
this poetry with a driving passion, with an abandon to the 
feeling then so fresh in war-stirred minds. The pictures 
of suffering depressed, embittered. An undergraduate who 
had been through the meanest of the fighting told me that 
after the reading he had not been able to sleep during the 
night. How surprising then to hear the author himself in- 
tone these verses mildly, almost weakly. Yet somehow the 
tepid manner intensified the satire. ‘‘Good morning, the 
general said . . . But he did for his men by his plan of 
attack!’’ The silence of Mr. Sassoon’s audience was the best 
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tribute he could have wished. Surely the point of view 
of the man who is merely gun-fodder has never been so 
sharply etched as in these lyrics of Sassoon’s. The effect of 
the reading was deepened by Mr. Sassoon’s quiet preface, 
his description of the health, comradeship, exultant spirits, 
and romance, all sacrificed to the spectre at the end of the 
adventure. ‘‘Sing, marching men!’’ But at the end of the 
road you march is the blind wrench when the soul is torn from 
the body. 

John Drinkwater was rejected for service. During one 
evening he told us of what he did during the war years to 
keep the drama alive in England. We knew Drinkwater as a 
eritic. Witness his Life of William Morris. And a few for- 
tunates had seen Abraham Lincoln in London. The story was 
then abroad of trim young Englishwomen acting the roles 
of Illinois women of 1860. Enter the maid of Lincoln: ‘‘ How 
will the ma-h-ster have his tea?’’ But this Drinkwater was 
less critic and poet than executive. He told of practical busi- 
ness, of difficulties surmounted, of high dramatic ideals main- 
tained. At first the Birmingham companies had been experi- 
mental. Now, while their organizer spoke tu us that very 
evening they were playing successfully in three English 
cities. Ultra-modern undergraduates shuddered when they 
heard of Mr. Drinkwater’s success with Shakespeare. Meas- 
ure for Measure had been acted with éclat, and every Shakes- 
pearean play presented or in process of presentation. ‘‘ Timon 
of Athens?’’ asked a young instructor humbly. No, but even- 
tually, was the answer. 

Perhaps the guest who made his way most surely, most 
genially among us was big Hugh Walpole. In his formal lec- 
ture he kept us amused for two hours with amiable ridicule 
of our foibles. The Welsh Sassoon’s deft verse had left no 
doubt about what he thought of our combination of Henry 
VI and Richard III in Barrymore green and scarlet. A truly 
sartorial tragedy! But Mr. Walpole dared to tell us what 
he thought of The Saturday Evening Post. His difficulty lay 
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apparently in detecting the stories from the advertisements. 
Mr. Walpole’s lecture delighted the modernists, for his speci- 
mens of the novel never antedated 1860, and his story of the 
gift to him from Henry James of a high hat became a din- 
ner anecdote. But most of all we liked the blond giant among 
ourselves. He sat in the largest chair and was magnificently 
friendly with the abashed. And he told us all that we wished 
to know. ‘‘What of The Prelude to Adventure, that amazing, 
but little read story of Cambridge life?’’ ‘‘My ugly duck- 
ling,’’ he eried, ‘‘I love it. The publishers don’t. Let me 
congratulate you, sir, that vou do!’’ Then more of his hyp- 
notice literary enthusiasm for all who were trying this baffling, 
fascinating game of writing. 

So we see them in the little white-pannelled room. There 
will be, I fear, a lapse now. These are the days when the 
one significant sound is the muffled crack of a long punt. 
Not many men will drop into our Miter Tavern in these 
days. Sometimes I suspeet that even these Olympian guests 
of ours are apostates. For last fall I saw John Drinkwater’s 
face wreathed in amazed delight. He was watching our ends 
go down under the kick-off. But if others do come to the 
club, I shall be there with my pipe. 











THE INFLUENCE OF CARLYLE UPON TENNYSON 
By D. T. STarNeEs 


A consecutive reading of the essays of Carlyle and the 
poems of Tennyson reveal a kinship jn subject-matter and 
in point of view. Certain passages from the works of these 
authors, indeed, afford parallelisms striking enough to raise 
in our minds the question of Carlyle’s influence on Tenny- 
son. By the very nature of the evidence, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to give to this question an answer that will be con- 
elusive. It is possible, however, to render one that will be 
suggestive and informative. With the purpose of giving such 
an answer, I shall discuss in this paper, (1) the personal and 
literary relations of Carlyle and Tennyson as revealed in 
their correspondence, memoirs, and biographies; (2) their 
works, to determine if there is in them confirmation of the 
probable influence suggested by the character of their friend- 
ship. 

The outstanding fact in their correspondence and memoirs 
is that Carlyle and Tennyson enjoyed an uninterrupted and 
somewhat intimate friendship for more than forty years, or 
from about 1840 to Carlyle’s death in 1881. We do not know 
when Carlyle and Tennyson first became acquainted. The 
evidence seems to indicate some date between 1837 and 1840. 
From 1827 to 1834 Carlyle resided at Craigenputtoch, Hawk’s 
Hill. From here he went to London in 1834; and there, in 
1837, published The French Revolution, which first made him 
famous. In 1831, Tennyson left Cambridge University, after 
three years’ residence. From 1831 to 1837 he lived some- 
what secluded with the family at Somersby. From Somersby 
the Tennysons removed to High Beech in Epping Forest, 
where they remained until 1840. At that time they went 
to Tunbridge Wells; from which place, in 1841, they again 
removed to Roxley, near Maidstone (D. N. B.); and there- 
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after Tennyson was constantly in touch with literary men, 
including Carlyle of London.’ It seems reasonable to infer 
that while Tennyson was in college and during his residence 
at Somersby he had not met Carlyle. We know, however, 
that some time before or during 1840 these two young writers 
formed an acquaintance. In a letter to his brother, John, 
Sept. 5, 1840, Carlyle writes: 


Some weeks ago, one night, the poet Tennyson and Matthew Allen 
were discovered here sitting smoking in the garden. 

Tennyson had been here before, but was still new to Jane, who 
was alone for the first hour or two of it. A fine, large-featured, 
dim-eyed, bronze-coloured, shaggy-headed man is Alfred; dusty, 
smoky, free, and easy; who swims outwardly and inwardly with 
great composure in an articulate element as of tranquil chaos and 
tobacco smoke; great now and then when he does emerge; a most 
restful, brotherly, solid-hearted man.’ 


This letter indicates that the acquaintance of Carlyle and 
Tennyson had begun shortly before September, 1840. Car- 
lyle’s remark, ‘‘ Tennyson had been here before, but was new 
to Jane,’’ and his pen-picture of the poet are, in my mind, 
very good evidence of a personal relationship which was not 
then of long standing. Though they had known each other 
personally only a short time, it is altogether probable that, 
even before their first meeting, they had a literary acquaint- 
ance—Carlyle with the 1832 volume of poems; and Tennyson 
with the early essays, Sartor Resartus, and the French Revo- 
lution. The period of real intimacy, however, began after 
1842. In the memoirs Hallam Tennyson writes, 


Carlyle did not, I believe, become intimate with my father until 
after 1842, “being naturally prejudiced against one whom everybody 
was praising, and praising for a sort of poetry he despised.” 

But directly he (Carlyle) saw and heard the man, * * * he took 
pains to cultivate him; “assiduous in exhorting him to leave verse 
and rhyme and apply his genius to prose.” 


1Gywnn, Tennyson—A Critical Study, p. 9. 
"Alfred Lord Tennyson—Memoir by his Son, I, 188. 
*Tbid., p. 188. 
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That Carlyle did ‘‘take pains to cultivate’ Tennyson, and 
likewise Tennyson, Carlyle; that they were not infrequently 
associated; and that they freely exchanged opinions, is evi- 
denced by Carlyle’s correspondence. 

In a letter to his brother, Alexander, Dee. 28, 1842, Car- 
lyle tells of having had Tennyson and Darwin with him on 
the previous evening. ‘‘Alfred,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is a right hearty 
talker and one of the powerfullest smokers I have ever worked 
along with in that department.’** In a letter to Emerson, 
1842, Carlyle writes, ‘‘ Alfred is one of the few British and 
foreign figures who are, and remain beautiful to me, a true 
human soul, or some authentic proximation thereto, to whom 
your own soul can say ‘Brother.’’’ He then refers to Tenny- 
son as being ‘‘solitary and sad’’ and ‘‘dwelling in an element 
of gloom, carrying a bit of chaos about him, in short, which 
he is manufacturing into cosmos.’” 

In appreciation of the 1842 volume of poems, Carlyle writes 
to Tennyson : 


Wherever this finds you, may it find you well, may it come as a 
friendly greeting to you. I have just been reading your poems; 
I have read certain of them over again, and mean to read them over 
and over till they become my poems; this fact, with the inferences 
that lie in it, is of such emphasis in me, I cannot keep it to myself, 
but must needs acquaint you too with it. If you knew what my 
relation has keen to the thing called “English Poetry” for many 
years back, you could think such fact almost surprising! Truly it is 
long since in any English Book, Poetry, or Prose, I have felt the 
pulse of a real man’s heart as I do in this same.° 


Carlyle’s efforts in securing a pension for Tennyson are 
another proof of his interest in the peet. On one occasion, 
in 1845, Carlyle appeals to Richard Milnes to use his influ- 
ence with Peel in behalf of Tennyson.? In a letter to Fitz- 


‘New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, I, 280. 
*“Memoirs, I, 187. 

*Ibid., 213; cf. also Lyall, Alfred Tennyson, p. 39. 
Tbid., 225, cf. also Lounsbury, Life, p. 505. 
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gerald, Oct., 1844, Carlyle writes, ‘‘ . . . It has struck 
me as a distinctly necessary act of legislation that Alfred 
should have a pension of £150 a year . . . a hundred 


and fifty to Alfred, I say; he is worth that sum to England.’” 
The following in a letter, Oct. 8, 1845, to his wife indicates 


Carlyle’s success in procuring the pension: ‘‘ . . . What 
you tell me today of Tennyson’s pension is very welcome 
indeed. Poor Alfred, may it do him good . . . By the 


bye, was it not I that first spoke of that Pension, and set 
it afloat in the world? In that case, it may be defined as our 
ukase not less than Peel’s . . .’” 

The excerpts that follow will serve further to show the 

relations that continued for years between Carlyle and Tenny- 
son. To Fitzgerald, Carlyle writes, Oct., 1844, ‘ 
One day we had Alfred Tennyson here; and unforgettable 
day. He staid with us till late; forgot his stick; we dismissed 
him with Maepherson’s Farewell, . . .’"° Fitzgerald in 
a letter, 1846, writes, ‘‘. . . I met Carlyle last night at 
T'ennyson’s and they two discussed the merits of this world 
and the next, till I wished myself out of this, at any rate.’’™* 
In the Memoirs Tennyson’s son writes: 


During the “forties” Carlyle and Tennyson would walk together 
at night. Carlyle would rail against the “government of Jackasserie 
which cared more for commerce than for the greatness of our em 
pire’; termed stuccoed houses of London “acrid putrescence”; the 
suburbs, “a black jumble of black cottages where there used to be 
pleasant fields.” * * * They were not in the least afraid of each 
other * * * and they had long and free discussions on every 
conceivable subject, and once only almost quarreled, when Carlyle 
asserted that Tennyson talked of poetry as high art.” 


During the spring of this year, 1852, Tennyson was at 


‘New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, I, 322. 
*New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, Il, 6. 
*Tbid., I, 322. 

"Alfred Lyall, Alfred Tennyson, p. 62. 
“Memoirs, I, 267. 
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Malvern with his wife and in daily communication with 

the Carlyle’s..* In December, 1865 Carlyle writes to his 

brother, ‘‘On Sunday Alfred Tennyson was here; had a dilapi- 

dated kind of a look, but in talk was cheerful of tone .. .’’!*4 
A letter (1870) from Carlyle to his brother reads, 


* * * T had a second night of insomnia, and a weary walk yes- 
terday seeking out Alfred Tennyson’s London lodgings,—upon whom 
I felt bound to “leave a card”; he having called here last Sunday 
On very good-natured terms and borne me ditto company on my 
walk.” 


Another letter (1873) to his brother tells of Carlyle’s 
dining with Tennyson and Spedding at Foresters.’* In still 
another letter (1873) Tennyson writes, ‘‘ . . . Mr, Car. 
lyle called upon me, and was very interesting and touching 
about the old days, and was afraid of tiring me by over-talk- 
ing.’"* Again, referring to a visit to the vicinity of the Car- 
lyle family, Tennyson writes, ‘‘ . . . Whenever a chance 
offered itself we called on the Carlyles.’’ He then reports a 
conversation between the poet and Carlyle, in which the latter 
praised The Revenge, The May Queen, The First Quarrel. . . . 
On the same oceasion the two writers visited the British Mu- 
seum together."* 

Besides having been associated in this informal and, more 
or less, private way, Carlyle and Tennyson were frequently 
thrown together on more formal occasions. We are told 
that, with other literary men, they used to attend Roger’s 
breakfast parties; and that Tennyson had a “‘sincere friend- 
ship for the self-conscious tender-hearted old man with his 
trick of bitter speech.’’ ‘‘Peace be to him,’’ Tennyson said 
long after, ‘‘often bitter, but very kindly at heart. We have 





*Waugh, Alfred Tennyson, 132. 

“New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, II, 233. 
“New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, II, 266. 
*Tbid., II, 301. 

“Memoirs, II, 152. 

*Tbid., II, 273. 
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often talked of death together till I hawe seen the tears roll 
down his cheeks.’”*® Both Carlyle and Tennyson were mem- 
bers of the Anonymous Literary Club (afterwards The Sterl- 
ing Club), which was accustomed to hold weekly meetings to 
discuss philosophical and literary subjects.®° 

The following statements—the fist by Hallam Tennyson— 
show that Tennyson read and admired Carlyle’s works: 


“On his return (from New Forest, 1855) the evening books were 
Milton, Shakespeare’s sonnets, Thackeray’s Humorists, some of 
Hallam’s History and of Carlyle’s Cromwell.” (H. Tennyson, Mem- 
oirs I, 391.) 


The other from Arthur Coleridge’s account of Tennyson’s 
reading : 


“The Poet admired Carlyle’s French Revolution, but was surprised 
at my having read Carlyle’s Frederic the Great; the length of it had 
been too much for him.” (H. Tennyson, Tennyson and His Friends, 
p. 268. London, 1912.) 


To sum up, we may say their correspondence and biographies 
show that Carlyle and Tennyson enjoyed an intimate and un- 
broken friendship of more than forty years, during which 
time they were frequently associated. and they were accus- 
tomed to exchange opinions on every conceivable topic. The 
following excerpt from the Memoirs gives Hallam Tennyson’s 
impression of his father’s regard for Carlyle’s approbation: 
‘He (Tennyson) said, ‘Old Carlyle, who is never moved by 
poetry, once quoted those lines [Tears, Idle Tears] of mine, 
while we were out walking.’’’ ‘‘Carlyle had written to him in 
praise of Ulysses, and to his regret he had lost the letter. He 
valued Carlyle’s opinion.’”** The long period of intimate asso- 
ciation and friendship, the frequent exchange of opinion on 
many subjects, particularly literature, the high esteem that 


*Benson, Tennyson, p. 31. 
*Waugh, Alfred Lord Tennyson, etc., p. 76. 
“Memoirs, II, 73. 
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Tennyson had for Carlyle’s judgment are facts that assume 
an added significance when considered with the similarity 
of subject-matter and phraseology in the works of the two 
authors. With these facts before us, let us notice how nearly 
our authors’ opinions coincide on philosophy, society, gov- 
ernment, and science. 


Philosophy 


In Sartor Resartus (1833-34) Carlyle expounds an ideal- 
istic philosophy, a philosophy that teaches that ‘‘Man 
and the things cognizable by him are but vestures of 
the only reality, God.’’ Though Carlyle’s thought was that 
of an Idealist, his feelings were those of a Realist. Hence 
his Idealism differs from that of Berkeley and from the 
Oriental philosophy, which held that the things perceived in 
the external world were mere illusions. Carlyle would say 
that these were ‘‘shadows’”’ of an infinite Reality. Half of 
the didactic portion of Sartor Resartus, Garnett points out, 
is given to the assertion of the Reality of the Divine Mind 
and the transitory character of all other existence.2* This 
theory, I think, implies an identification of the actual with 
the Spiritual—an identification which Carlyle frequently in- 
sists upon. If everything we look upon, from a blade of 
grass to the most distant heavenly body, is an emblem of 
the Highest God, much more is man such an emblem. That 
is to say, if man and matter are vestures of God, they must 
be spiritual, partaking of the spirit of the one reality, God. 
Hence, Carlyle teaches there is a divine element in man, 
Now if man and matter are spiritual, having the character- 
isties of, and indeed bodying forth the one great spirit, God, 
then the universe must be related in all its parts. The one- 
ness, or unity, of the universe follows from Carlyle’s con- 
ception of God; and this thought is often proclaimed by him. 
This philosophy, eloquently set forth in Sartor Resartus 





“Carlyle, pp. 71 ff. 
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(1833-34), is reiterated in Heroes and Hero Worship, and 
in various miscellaneous essays. 

Tennyson, in his Higher Pomtheism (1869) and Flower in 
the Crannied Wall (1869) and in certain passages of other 
poems, particularly De Profundis (1880), expresses what 
seems to me the same philosophy as Carlyle had set forth 
2s early as 1833. Sneath (The Mind of Tennyson, pp. 69 ff.) 
characterizes the philosophy of The Higher Pantheism as an 
‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘Theistic Idealism,’ according to whieh 
‘*Matter has no reality.’’ ‘‘If it exist at all, it has only 
phenomenal existence. Mind, or self-conscious being, is the 
only true reality. And there are two kinds of minds or 
personal spirits,—the Infinite and the finite; and: their in- 
timate relation is declared in those beautiful words :— 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet 

Closer is he than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 


Tennyson’s idealistic view of the ultimate nature of 
reality is confirmed in such poems as De Profundis (1880) 
and others, which characterize the material world as a 
‘‘shadow”’ and a ‘‘phantom’’ of God, the Spiritual. The 
same conception is revealed in a number of Tennyson’s con- 
versations which are recorded in the Memoirs. This Ideal- 
istic philosophy, with all that it implies as to identification 
of the actual and the spiritual, the unity of the Universe, 
and man’s kinship to the Infinite, seems to be strikingly 
similar to the philosophy Carlyle had previously set forth. 

In this connection it is well to recall that the philosophical 
ideas which we find in the poetry of Tennyson did not 
appear until the latter forties and afterward—not, indeed, 
until after Carlyle, in the ’thirties and early forties, had 
given expression to similar ideas in Sartor Resartus (1833) 
and elsewhere, and had ‘‘had long and free discussion on 
every conceivable subject’’ with Tennyson. That these dis- 
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cussions after involved a consideration of the philosophical 
ideas found in the writings of our authors there is much 
evidence to show. The character of this evidence is sig- 
nificant, for it reveals, not only a similarity in the thought, 
but also in the phrasing, of Tennyson's poems to Carlyle’s 
essays. These similarities may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


NATURE AN EMBLEM OF GOD 





CARLYLE 
(1841) 


To us also, through every star, 
through every blade of grass, is 
not a God made visible, if we will 
open our mind and eyes? 

** * But now, if all things 
whatsoever that we look upon 
are emblems to us of the High- 
est God, I add that more so than 
any of them is man such an 
emblem. 

* * * The essence of our being, 
the mystery in us that calls it- 
self “I” * * * is a breath of 
heaven ;the highest being re- 
veals itself in man. This body, 
these faculties, this life of ours, 
is it not all as a vesture for that 
Unnamed ?* 


(1834) 


* * * Then sawest thou that this 
fair universe, were it in the 
meanest province thereof, is in 
very deed the star-domed city of 
God; that thru every star, thru 
every grass-blade, and most thru 
every living soul, the glory of a 
present God still beams. But 


=H. I., Anthology, p. 233. 


TENNYSON 
(1869) 
The Higher Pantheism 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
seas, the hills, and the plains,— 

Are not these, O soul, the vision 
of Him who reigns? 


Is not the Vision He, tho’ He be 
not that which He seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, 

and do we not live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this 
weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of 


thy division from Him? 


Dark is the world to thee; thy- 
self is the reason why, 

For is He not all but thou, that 
hast power to feel “I am I”? 


Glory about thee, without thee; 
and thou fulfillest thy doom, 
Making Him broken gleams and 
a stifled splendor and gloom. 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 

..and Spirit with Spirit can 
meet-— 

Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 
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nature, which is the time-vesture 
of God, and reveals Him to the 
wise, hides Him from the fool- 
ish.™ 
* * * For Matter, were it never 
so despicable, is Spirit, the mani- 
festation of Spirit: * * * The 
thing visible, the thing in any 
way concerned as visible, what is 
it but a garment, a clothing of 
the higher Invisible, formless, 
dark with excess of bright?” 
All visible things are emblems ; 
what thou seest is not there on 
its own account; strictly taken, 
it is not there at all: Matter 
exists only spiritually, and to 
represent some idea and body it 
forth. 
* * * What is man himself, and 
his whole terrestial life, but an 
emblem; a clothing or visible 
Garment for that divine Me of 
his, cast hither, like a light par- 
ticle down from Heaven? 


*Sartor Resartus, p. 277. 
*Sartor Resartus, p. 71. 
™“Memoirs, II, 90. 
*Sartor Resartus, p. 78. 
*Memoirs, p. 68. 
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God is law ,say the wise; O soul, 
and let us rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law, the 
thunder is yet His voice. 


Law is God, say some; no God 
at all, says the fool, 

For all we have power to see is a 
straight staff bent in a pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, 
and the eye of man cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, 
this Vision—were it not He? 


Tennyson said to Mrs. Bradley 
in January, 1869, “Yes, it is true 
that there are moments when the 
flesh is nothing to me, when I 
feel and know the flesh to be the 
vision, God and the Spiritual the 
only real and true. Depend upon 
it the Spiritual is the real * * ** 

In a conversation with Locker- 
Lampson Tennyson once said, 
“Perhaps this earth and all that 
is on it—storms, mountains, cat- 
aracts, the sun, and the skies— 
are the Almighty: in fact, that 
such is our petty nature, we can- 
not see Him, but we see His 
shadow, as it were, a distorted 
shadow.” 
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THE ONE-NESS OF THE UNIVERSE 


CARLYLE 
(1834) 


Detached, separated! I say 
there is no such separation: noth- 
ing was ever hitherto stranded, 
cast aside; but all, were it only 
a withered leaf, works together 
with all; is borne forward on the 
bottomless, shoreless flood of 
Action, and lives through per- 
petual metamorphoses. The with- 
ered leaf is not dead and lost, 
there are Forces in it and around 
it, though working in inverse 
order; else how could it rot? 
** * Rightly viewed no mean- 
est object is insignificant; all 
objects are as windows, through 
which the philosophic eye looks 
into Infinitude itself. 


(1841) 


Carlyle remarks how .curious 
that “everything does co-operate 
with all; not a leaf rotting on 
the highway but is an indissol- 
uble portion of solar and stellar 
systems; no thought, word, or 
act of man but has sprung withal 
out of all men, and works sooner 
or later, recognizably or irrecog- 
nizably, on all men. It is a 
Tree."* 


“Sartor Resartus, p. 77. 
"De Profundis, p. 610. 
"Hero as Poet, p. 329. 


TENNYSON 
(1869) 


Flower in the Crannied Wall 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here root and all, in 
my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could un 
derstand 
What you are, root and all, and 
all in all, 
I should know what God and 
man is. 
(1880) 


And banished into mystery, and 
the pain, 


Of this divisible-indivisible 
world, etc. 

One, 

Who made thee unconceivably 
thyself 


Out of His whole World—self and 
all in all * * ** 
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The similarity in thought and in method of expression in 
the citations above seems to me to be fairly obvious. I have 
likewise collected many passages that show parallelism in the 
thought of our authors on education and religion. But their 
expressions on these subjects are so nearly related to the 
contemporary thought that we can not regard them as sound 
evidence in this discussion. It is only in their departure 
from the orthodox views that similarity in their thought 
becomes significant. Tennyson’s De Profundis (1880) 
illustrates my point. Here the poet expresses his wonder 
at the genesis, the growth, an the cessation of life, in 
language very similar to that which had been employed by 
Carlyle on the same topic in Sartor Resartus (1833) (p. 259). 
The passages are too long for quotation in this paper, but 
they seem to me to furnish valuable evidence of Carlyle’s 
influence on Tennyson, 


Society 


Sartér Resartus (1833), Past and Present (1841), and 
Latter Day Pamphlets (1850 exemplify Carlyle’s interest 
in the social and industrial problems of his day. For the 
evil conditions which he condemned in industry and society 
he blamed various classes. He charged the Upper Classes 
with ‘‘a laissez-faire’’ attitude and consequent failure to gov- 
ern; the Middle Classes with Mammonism, and oppression of 
the wage-earner; and the lower classes with ignorance and 
poverty, resulting from lack of guidance and from oppres- 
sion. Carlyle held that there was no longer any social ideal 
extant.** Materialism and utilitarianism held sway, with 
the result that the modern English hell was, ‘‘The terror of 
not succeeding; of not making money, fame, or some other 
figure in the world—chiefly of not making money.’’** Life 
had become, therefore, ‘‘not a mutual helpfulness . . but 





“Sartor Resartus, p. 244. 
“Past and Present, Ch. IV, p. 142. 
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rather . . . a mutual hostility’? in a world in which 
each one was grasping for what he could get.** The in- 
dustrial system was ‘‘fast becoming one huge poison-swamp 
of reeking pestilence, physical and moral.’’** Everywhere in 
society there were shams and pretenses, ‘‘hollow rank, hollow 
officialism, hollow custom out of which life and usefulness 
had departed.’’ The injustices and hypocrisies of such a 
system Carlyle condemned with the moral earnestness of a 
Hebrew prophet. As a possible remedy for the ills of society 
Carlyle exhorted the upper classes to become worthy of 
governing ; the lower classes to learn the lesson of reverence 
and obedience to superiors; and the middle classes, as well 
as the other two, to ‘‘get a soul for themselves.’’*7 Nothwith- 
standing the decadent condition of the society of his own 
day, Carlyle had hope that, even as the young and beautiful 
phoenix rises from the ashes of jts old body, so from the 
shell of the old society there would come, through struggle, 
a new society and a better.** 

Tennyson’s attitude toward society is not so clearly de- 
fined as is Carlyle’s. But by assembling passages from his 
various poems we gain a fairly clear conception of his treat- 
ment of social and industrial problems. In Locksley Hal! 
(1842), Tennyson first raises his protest against the lust for 
gold—a theme of common occurrence in Carlyle’s essays. 
Even the style of the protest in this poem, ‘‘Cursed be the 
gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of the fool!’’ seems 
a reflection of the fiery denunciations of Carlyle. In Maud 
(1847) he again attacks mammonism; and in Hands Al! 
Around (1852) he complains that ‘‘Too much we make our 
ledgers Gods.’’ In the Memoirs we are told that Tennyson 
admits that the one soul God of the English is the millionaire. 
In his persistent attacks on mammonism with its attendant 





*Tbid., p. 43. 

“Latter Day Pamphlets, I, 124. 
"Past and Present, IV, 145. 
*Sartor Resartus, pp. 243ff. 
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evils, the ‘‘cut-throat scramble,’’ the hunger and suffering of 
the poor; in his tendency to regard the interests of the in- 
dividual and the interests of society as one; and, finally, in 
his looking forward to a better day when a nobler spirit 
should possess society, Tennyson shows in his thinking a 
kinship to Carlyle. 

The similarity of their thought can best be illustrated by 





the parallel passages that follow: 


CARLYLE 
(1834) 


“Call ye that a society,” cries 
Teufelsdréckh, ‘“‘where there is 
no longer any Social Ideal ex- 
tant; not so much as the Idea 
of a Common Home, but only of 
a common over-crowded Lodging- 
house? Where each, isolated, re- 
gardless of his neighbor, turned 
against his neighbor, clutches 
what he can get, and cries ‘Mine,’ 
and calls it Peace, because, in the 
Cut-purse, and cut-throat Scram- 
ble, no steel knives, but only a 
far cunninger sort, can be em- 
ployed?* 

(1843) 

Our life is not a mutual help- 
fulness; but rather, cloaked un- 
der due laws-of-war, named “fair 
competition” ; it is a mutual hos- 
tility. We have profoundly for- 
gotten everywhere that Cash-pay- 
ment is not the sole relation of 
‘human beings; we think, nothing 
doubting, that it absolves and 


"Sartor Resartus, p. 244. 
“Maud, Cantos I, VI, XII. 
“Past and Present, IV, 143. 
“Memoirs, I, 307. 


TENNYSON 
(1855) 


Why do we prate of the blessings 
of Peace? we have made them 
a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting 
for all that is not his own; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit 
of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen 
hissing in war on his own 

hearthstone? 


When a Mammonite mother kills 
her babe for a burial fee, 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a 
pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! 
loud war by land and sea, 

War with a thousand battles, 


and shaking a_ thousand 
thrones.” 
Tennyson admits ‘ Britain’s 


gravest faults are her “lust for 
gold,” and her adoration of “her 
one sole God—the millionaire.” 
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liquidates all engagements of 
man.“ 


(1850) 


British industrial existence is 
fast becoming one huge poison- 
swamp of reeking pestilence— 


physidal and ‘ moral. Thirty 
thousand outcast, wungoverned, 
unguided needlewomen; three 


million paupers rotting in forced 
idleness, helping said needlewo- 
men to die. 

For all this “emancipation’’; 
“the cutting loose of human ties,” 
is no remedy.* 
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(1852) 


We curse the crimes of southern 
kings, 

The Russian whips and Austrian 
rods— 

We likewise, 

things; 

Too much we make our ledgers 

' Gods.“ 


have our. evil 


(1847) 


Tennyson was accustomed to 
read aloud the first canto of 
Maud—a _ satire and invective 
against the greed for money.“ 


(1882) 


There among the glooming alleys 

Progress halts on palsied feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maid 
ens by the thousands on the 
street. 

There the master scrimps his 
haggard semptress of her daily 
bread, 

There a single sordid actic holds 
the living and the dead.” 


As an interesting side-light on the excerpts I have just 


quoted, let us repeat a line or so from the Memoirs: 


**Dur- 


ing the ’forties Carlyle and Tennyson would walk together 


at night. 


Carlyle would rail against the government of 


Jackasserie which cared more for commerce than for the 


greatness of our empire. 


9947 


But for a better understanding of our author’s view of 


“Hands All Round. 
“Memoirs, I, 396. 
“Latter Day Pamphlets I, 24. 


“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 


“Memoirs, I, 267. 
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the government, that was responsible for the English social 
and industrial system, let us consider the subject in detail. 


Government 


Carlyle’s conception of government is clearly defined in 
Past and Present (1843), in Latter Day Pamphlets (1850), 
and in various essays. The Aristocracy, he stoutly main- 
tained, were fitted by birth and training to rule; and the 
masses of the people, being ignorant and unable to guide 
themselves, were looking to the Upper Classes for guidance. 
Man, Carlyle thought, is necessitated to obey superiors—those 
whom he esteems better, wiser, braver than himself. Democ- 
racy, he held, was by its very nature e& ‘‘self-canceling busi- 
ness.”’ He likened the representatives in popular govern- 
ment to Kilkenny cats that with motion and counter-motion, 
with jarvon, jargon and hubbub, cancel one another and pro- 
duce for net result zero.** The French Revolution he re- 
garded as a stern warning to ‘‘neglecting Upper Classes of 
all Europe.’’ He had no sympathy with the slogan, ‘‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity.’’ 

Tennyson, likewise showed little sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion and with popular-agitations jn England. In some of his 
earlier poems, however, he seemed to be favorable to a lib- 
eral form of government. But with the passing of time, he 
showed himself more and more conservative and less willing 
to entrust government in the hands of the masses. Locksley 
Hall (1848) and Locksley Hall Sixty Years After (1889) 
probably indicate the two extremes of his attitude toward 
popular government. Tennyson is not so outspoken as Car- 
lyle in his fear of democracy. In fact, he probably felt 
that democracy within certain well-defined limitations was 
not undesirable. But his conservatism and unwillingness ‘‘to 
feed with crude jmaginings the herd’’ revealed in his later 
years, is no doubt due in part to Carlyle’s influence. 

The passages below serve to show the similarity of their 
opinions on government: 





“French Revolution, I, 74. 
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CARLYLE 
(1850) 


I do not suppose that any read- 
er of mine, or many persons in 
England at all, have much faith 
in Fraternity, Equality, and the 
Revolutionary Millenniums 
preached by the French Prophets 
in this age. But many move- 
ments here tend inevitably in a 
like direction; e. g., enfranchise- 
ment, emancipation, etc.” 

* * * Loosen by assiduous 
wedges in every joint, the whole 
fabric of social existence, stone 
from stone; till at last, all now 
being loose enough, it can * * * 
be overset by sudden outburst of 
revolutionary rage; and lying as 
mere mountains of anarchic rub- 
bish, solicit you to seeing Fra- 
ternity, * * * over it, and to re- 
joice in the new remarkable era 
of human progress we have ar- 
rived at.” 

(1841) 

Democracy * * * is “close of 
kin to atheism and other sad 
isms * * * Strange enough * * * 
to observe with what thoughtless- 
ness * * * men rush into democ- 
racy with full cry." 


On French Revolution 


*** This meaning ground of all: 
That it was a revolt of the op- 


“Latter Day Pamphlets I, 21. 
“Tbid., p. 22. 
"Past and Present IV, 208. 
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TENNYSON 
(1889) 


France had shown a light to all 
men, preached a gospel, 

All men’s good: 

Celtic Demos rose a Demon, 
shriek’d and slaked the light 
with blood.™ 


Beautiful city, the centre and 
crater of European confusion, 

O you with your passionate 
shriek for the rights of an 
equal humanity, 

How often your Re-volution has 
proven but E-volution, 

Rolled again back on itself in the 
tides of a civic insanity.™ 
Tennyson thus expresses his 

contempt for the false ideas of 

equality: 

Envy wears a mask of love, and 
laughing sober fact to scorn,— 

Cries to Weakest as to Strongest, 

Ye are equals, equal born! 

Equal born? O yes, if yonder hill 
be level with the flat, 

Charm us Orator, till the Lion 
look as larger than the Cat, 

Ete. 


Till the cat thro’ that mirage of 
over-heated language loom 
Larger than the Lion,—Demos 

end in working its own doom.” 


“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 


“Beautiful City. 


“Locksley Hall Sizty Years After. 
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pressed lower classes against the (1864) 
oppressing or neglecting upper 
classes: not a French revolt 
only; no, a European one; full 
of stern monition to all countries earth 


of Europe. Chartism, * * * Re- rightens from her own central 
form Bills, etc. are our French Hell—O there 


Revolution.” The red fruit of an old idolatry.” 
The French Revolution means 

here the open violent rebellion, 

and victory of disemprisioned 

anarchy against corrupt, worn- 

out authority, etc.” 


Referring to the French Revo- 
lution, Tennyson says, 
* * * but there—out yonder— 


Science—Evolution 


With the scientific doctrine of law, and with the devotion 
of science to truth Carlyle was in accord. But the tendency of 
science toward materialism aroused his antagonism, and he felt 
the need of proclaiming the spirituality of existence and the 
inherent dignity of man.** Though he dismissed the discov- 
eries of Darwin with the scathing phrase, ‘‘Gorilla damnifica- 
tions of humanity,’’ in principle he had previously accepted 
the theory of evolution. In Sartor Resartus (1833) he had 
expressed his belief in the physical evolution of man.*® In 
Characteristics and other essays he had pointed out the 
necessity of social and political change and progress. It was, 
in my opinion, Carlyle’s belief in the principle of evolution 
that caused him to emphasize the influence of the past on 
the present. 

In his attitude toward science in general Tennyson was more 
friendly than was Carlyle. He accepted the conclusions of 
modern science, and seemed to find in them hope for the fu- 
ture of mankind. Like Carlyle, he Baw everywhere the 


3“Chartism,” Critical Essays, p. 192. 
French Revolution, I, 170. 
"Alymer’s Field. 

Sartor Resartus, pp. 73ff. 

“Tbid., p. 43. 
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movement of law, a law whose mission was to work a divine 


purpose and a divine life for man. 


He saw Nature, indeed, 


with the eye of the evolutionist. and traced through all her 
processes the fulfillment of a Divine wisdom, which means 
well toward man, and all that it has made— 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Like Carlyle, again, Tennyson thought that innovations 


and changes in society were inevitable and desirable. 


Such 


changes should be vitally related to the past, and should pre- 
pare for a higher individual life in the future. 


Compare the following passages on evolution and change: 


CARLYLE 
(1834) 


Carlyle writes that the most 
beautiful maiden “has descended, 
like thyself, from that same hair- 
mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal 
Anthropophagus! Out of the 
eater cometh forth meat; out of 
the strong cometh forth sweet- 
ness. What changes. are 
wrought, not by time, yet in 
time! For not mankind only, 
but all that mankind does or be- 


holds, is in continual growth, 
regenesis and _ self-perfecting 
vitality." 

(1831) 


The past departs not * * * but 
lives and works through endless 
changes. 


In Memoriam. 
“Sartor Resartus, p. 43. 
"In Memoriam, CXVIII. 


TENNYSON 
(1850) 


Tennyson holds that, if * * * 
the theory of evolution is demon- 
strable, then man should 
“Arise and fly 

The reeling Faun, the sensual 

Feast; 
Move upward, working out the 

beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die™ 

Sculpture girding hall of Cam- 
elot with mystic symbol repre- 
sents four stages in the progress 
of man. 

(1869) 
In the lowest beasts are slaying 
men 
And in the second men are slay- 
ing beasts, 
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* ** In all Poetry, Worship, Art, 
Society, as one form passes into 
another, nothing is lost: it is 
but the superficial * * * that 
grows obsolete and dies; under 
the mortal body lies a soul which 
is immortal; which anew incar- 
nates itself in fairer revelation; 
and the Present is the living 
sumtotal of the whole Past.” 


(1840) 


Carlyle says the Divina Com- 
media in truth “belongs to ten 
Christian centuries, only the 
finishing of it is Dante’s. So al- 
ways. The craftsman there, the 
smith with that metal of his, 
with these tools, with these cun- 
ning methods—how little of all 
he does is properly his work! 
All past inventive men work 
there with him;—as indeed with 
all of us in all things.* 


(1837) 


All things are in revolution; 
in change from moment to mo- 
ment, which become sensible 
from epoch to epoch: in this 
Time-World of ours there is prop- 
erly nothing else but revolution 
and mutation, and even nothing 
else conceivable.” 


=Characteristics, 

“The Holy Grail. 

“In Memoriam, XLIII. 
“Maud, IV. 

“Act L., etc. 

“Hero as Poet, p. 326. 
“French Revolution, I, 170. 
"Locksley Hall. 

"Ulysses. 
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And on the third are warriors, 
perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with 
growing wings.“ 


(1847) 
There is 
Nothing lost to man; 
So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began.® 
Many a million of ages have 
gone to the making of man.” 
Edgar in The Promise of May, 
speaks of “the man, the child of 
Evolution. ”" 
(1842) 
I, the heir of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time.” 
ss ¢ 
I am a part of all that I have 
met; 
Yet all experience is an arch 
wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, 
whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I 
move.” 
** * 
The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many 
ways 
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(1831) 

In Change, therefore, there is 
nothing terrible, nothing super- 
natural; on the contrary, it lies 
in the very essence of all life and 
our lot in this world. * * * 
Change, indeed, is powerful; yet 
even needful: and if Memory 
have its force and worth, so also 
has Hope. Nay, if we look well 
to it, what is all Derangement 
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Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.” 

He cares, if ancient usage fade, 

To shape, to settle, to repair, 

With reasonable changes fair, 

And innovation grade by grade." 

The same idea occurs in Freedom, 

Who yet, like Nature, wouldst 
not mar 

By changes all too fierce and fast 

This order of Her Human Star 





and necessity of great Change, This heritage of the past.” 


in itself such an evil, but the 
product simply of increased re- 
sources which the old methods 
can no longer administer.” 


As a starting point for this study, I set forth the fact 
that Carlyle and Tennyson enjoyed a long and intimate 
friendship, during which time they discussed literary, social, 
political, and philosophical questions. It is noteworthy that 
after the beginning of that friendship in the late thirties 
there is, in the subject-matter and style of certain poems, a 
change—a change which seems to reflect the interests, and to 
some extent the method, or style of Carlyle. The various 
parallels, or near-parallel, passages I have listed from the two 
authors reveal a close kinship in attitude of mind and expres- 
sion of thought. I have tried to show that in each instance 
the utterance of Carlyle preceded that of Tennyson on a 
given question. My study, though not conclusive, offers evi- 
dence that Carlyle did exert a genuine and not inconsiderable 
influence on Tennyson’s thinking. The poems that seem to 
me to show most decidedly the influence of Carlyle are 
Locksley Hall (1842), Maud (1847), Aylmer’s Field (1864), 
Wages (1868),The Higher Pantheism (1869), Flower in the 
Crannied Wall (1869), De Profundis (1880), Vastness 
(1885), and Locksley Hall Sixty Years After (1886). 





“Characteristics. 
"Morte D' Arthur. 
“The Statesman. 
“Gordon, p. 147. 








PORTO-RICHE: PATHOLOGIST OF LOVE 
By Ropert CoLEMAN Gay, JR. 


Georges de Porto-Riche was born at Bordeaux in 1849. His 
parents were middle-class people of Italian extraction. The 
sensitive boy spent his early youth in unhappiness, as he him- 
self tells us in some of his early verses. He was essentially a 
dreamer, with a trend toward the romantic and mysterious. 
It must have been @ shock to the sensitive youth when his 
mother called him ‘‘De Trop.’’ And this seems to have been 
the general attitude of his parents toward Georges, for he tells 
us that his mother never showered the usual motherly caresses 
on him. It is no wonder that his boyhood was a sad one under 
such circumstances, and he must have suffered from being de- 
prived of that almost essential stimulator of egotism, mother 
love. One cannot but feel sorry for a lad who spent his child- 
hood in this manner and grew up to write concerning it, 


Je fus de ceux-la qui demeurent 
Seuls au dortoir, un été plein. 
Ce n’est pas quand les parents meurent, 
C’est alors qu’on est orphelin. 


There seems always to have been an organized conspiracy 
in all parts of the world to force promising youths to take up 
the study of law. Porto-Riche was one of the many who began 
this study and later became famous in the world of literature. 
Like so many persons who take up law as a profession, he 
soon found that it was not at all to his taste. Consequently he 
abandoned his early plans to adopt a more congenial life. 
Literature appealed to him more than anything else, and he 
decided to adopt it as a life work, being encouraged in this 
by his father. This consideration on the part of the father, 
together with the fact that Porto-Riche dedicated his first 
verses to his mother, father, and brothers, would seem to in- 
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dicate that, although his home life had not been the happiest 
in the world, there was at least some bond of sympathy be- 
tween Georges and the other members of his family. 

When Porto-Riche was twenty-three years of age, Prima 
Verba, his first book of verses, appeared. This was in 1872. 
From that year until 1877 appeared Pommes d’Eve and Tout 
n’est pas Rose. At this time he was definitely aligned with the 
romantic school, and the influence of Victor Hugo and others 
may be seen in these early works.’ ‘‘For political reasons’’ the 
young poet was imprisoned, for his verses seemed to be a bit 
dangerous, and it was thought unwise to allow their author 
to remain at large. Even in these early works it is possible to 
see the note that was to be heard in every one of his plays. The 
subject of his verses was love, fleshly and ethereal, and, as we 
shall see, this remained for him one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of life. 


Porto-Riche now went to Italy and France. It is not dif- 
ficult to realize that the atmosphere of those fabled lands of 
the romanticists stirred and quickened his imagination. In- 
deed, from the deep and passionate tone of some of the scenes 
of his later plays, we may well believe that the spirit of love 
and romance so permeated him that he was never able to rid 
himself of it. 


Porto-Riche then returned to Paris, where he lived the true 
vie Bohéme, in company with men like Maupassant and others 
of less note. There were the usual number of rejections for 
the young poet, his plays being turned down by manager after 
manager in turn. In 1883 he wrote La Chance de Francoise, 
and this likewise was rejected. There was in France at this 
time the beginning of a revolution against the ‘‘well-made”’ 
play which had dominated the French theater since the time 
of Scribe, but this movement was apparently making little 
progress. There was no attempt on the part of the play- 





‘Clark, Barrett H., Contemporary French Dramatists, p. 41. Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1915. 
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wrights of the day to do more than construct a play that was 
perfect in mechanics; the business of putting art and real- 
ity into the drama had received but scant attention. Such 
a condition was not calculated to encourage the younger writ- 
ers who were seeking to get away from the theatrical artifi- 
ciality that prevailed. 

Modern French drama is inseparably linked with the name 
of André Antoine, who, disgusted with the current conven- 
tional plays, conceived and organized a society for the pur- 
pose of producing plays of real worth and merit. On the even- 
ing of March 30, 1887, the society—which had been called by 
iis founder the Thédtre Libre’’—presented its first offering. 
After some discouragements, the Free Theater succeeded in es. 
tablishing itself, and it gained a foothold on the French stage 
that completely revolutionized modern French drama. After 
a decade of usefulness, its very success killed it, for there was 
no longer need for it. The same condition is met with to a 
large extent in the United States today, where managers must 
ever keep an eye on the box-office, to the detriment of mer- 
itorious dramatie works. The Little Theater is attempting 
to do for America what the Free Theater did for France and 
Germany. 

The Free Theater deserves the credit of presenting much 
of what is now considered best in French drama, and offer- 
ing a medium for the plays of Jullien, Curel, Porto-Riche, 
Ancey, and others. It was in the Free Theater in 1888 that 
La Chance de Francoise was first presented to an audience. 
It has been revived several times, so successful has it been. 
Porto-Riche now found that he had easier sailing, and he wrote 
and produced, in order, L’Infidéle, Amoreuse, and Le Passé, 
which will be considered in later pages of the present paper. 

His most ambitious work is Le Vieil Homme, a bulky play 
which was produced in 1911. Porto-Riche is still living, and 
it is understood that he is working on a series of four plays. 
In 1898 he published his four most representative plays in 
one volume, bearing the very appropriate title of Thédtre 
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d’Amour. And it is impossible to think of Porto-Riche in any 
other setting. His theme is love—licit and illicit, emypreal or 
lustful, in matrimony and out. This point can best be illus- 
trated by a careful study of the four plays contained in 
Théatre d’Amour. 

La Chance de Francoise is » delicate bit of light comedy, 
a one-act play containing a searching analysis of the char- 
acters of a man and a woman. It is finished’, polished, and ex- 
tremely penetrating in its observation. The story, briefly is 
as follows: 

Marcel Desroches is a handsome young man of thirty-five, 
what is known in popular parlance as a ladies’ man, and a 
painter of talent. He has married Francoise for love. Fran- 
coise at times almost regrets having married him, for he is so 
very egoistic that he violates with tranquility, as Lemaitre 
says, the pact that is presumed in every marriage, and espe- 
cially in a love marriage. But if Marcel is remiss in his part 
of the marriage contract, Francoise amply compensates for it 
by her fidelity. In spite of this rather awkward relation, 
he loves her. She appeals to his artist’s eye, for she is a 
comely woman; she feeds his vanity with her devotion, and 
she furnishes an altar upon which he can lay sacrifice for 
atonement. 

But Marcel does not like to see his wife suffer, and he takes 
pains to conceal from her his little indiscretions. If we cannot 
like Marcel, we can, besides feeling a great sympathy for Fran- 
goise, admire her intensely. She is adorable, so fine and so 
tender, so passionate and energetic with a sort of frail gen- 
tility. She is aware of the real nature of Marcel, yet she loves 
him, and she depends always on the ‘‘luck of Francoise’’ to 
prevent him from going too far. As he ruefully admits, each 
time he is about to overstep the proper bounds, something hap- 
pens—an insignificant thing, but one which effectually stops 
his party. 

Into this household come two friends of Marcel’s bachelor 
days, M. and Mme. Guérin, returning from Rome after an 
absence of three years. Madeleine, his wife, has at one time 
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been the mistress of Marcel. M. Guérin, in searching for the 
letters of another lover among his wife’s effects, has discov- 
ered the former relations between Madeleine and Marcel. 
When Marcel and Madeleine meet, there seems to be a revival 
of the old love. While they are together, M. Guérin culti- 
vates Francoise. He has intended to make Marcel pay the 
penalty for his affair with Madeleine, but Francoise, perceiv- 
ing him to be an older man, tells him of her life with her 
husband. Guérin is so touched by her love and her evident 
distress that, although he has revealed his purpose to Fran- 
coise, he consents to spare Marcel for her sake. 


Guérin:—No, then; I shall not try to kill him. You love him too 
much! I couldn’t do it now! In striking him I should be injuring 
you, and you don’t deserve to suffer; you have betrayed no one! 
The happiness you have just taught me to know is as sacred and in- 
violable as my honor, my unhappiness. I shall not seek revenge. 

Francoise: —Oh, Monsieur. 

Guérin:—I am willing that he should live, because he is so dear, 
so necessary to you. Keep him. If he wants to spoil your happi- 
ness, his be the blame! I shall not do it! It would be sacrilege! 
Goodbye, Madame, goodbye. 


Marcel now comes in, barely having escaped an amorous 
scene with Madeleine, ‘‘but at last, ashamed of himself, he 
falls at the feet of his little wife. He is cured. For how 
di 


Marcel:—My foolishness was well punished. She wouldn’t re- 
ceive me. 

Francoise:—Then I am the only one left who loves you? How 
happy I am! 

Marcel:—I'll kill that love some day with my ridiculous affairs! 

Francoise (gravely) :—I defy you! 

Marcel (playfully) :—Then I no longer have the right to provoke 
Monsieur Guérin? Now? 

Francoise (gaily) :—You are growing old, Lovelace. His wife has 
deceived you! 

Marcel (lovingly) :—The luck of Francoise! (Sadly) Married! 

(Curtain.) 


*Lemaitre, Julies, Impressions de Thédtre, Vol. 5, p. 327, Paris, So- 
ciete Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie: 1898. 
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In this, the first of the plays of Porto-Riche, we have a 
splendid example of what his characters and his treatment 
of them will be. Indeed, Marcel is a favorite character of 
his. We find him in Amoreuse as Etienne; in Le Passé as 
Francois¢; and somewhat modified, in L’Infidéle es Renato. 
He is a strange contradiction of human faults and virtues. 
On one hand is the lover, passionately devoted to his wife 
or mistress (it matters little to Porto-Riche, except for dra- 
matie reasons), on the other a heartless and faithless wretch 
who continually fails to keep faith with the adored one. Mar- 
cel is typically French; at least he is not Anglo-Saxon, and 
for this reason he does not receive sympathetic treatment 
at the hands of an American audience. 


Francoise is, on the other hand, one of the most sympathetic 
figures we have ever encountered. She is so entirely wrapped 
up in the man that she married that a smile from him is suffi- 
cient to brighten the day for her, and a frown will bring gloom 
immediately. There is, indeed, something admirable and at 
the same time pathetic in the woman who can thus calmly 
endure the would-be philanderings of her husband. She has 
only her faith in the luck of Francoise, but somehow we feel 
(as we hope) that it will not desert her. But at times we 
are almost disgusted with her for her very faith in one who so 
little deserves it. 

La Chance de Frangoise is essentially a play containing only 
two characters, a favorite device of Porto-Riche, as we shall 
see. Outside of Marcel and Francoise there is not a charac- 
ter of any importance at all. Guérin and Madeleine are merely 
pegs upon which to hang a certain amount of conversation 
necessary to carry on the action. This does not mean that they 
are not well done. They are simply figures of little import- 
ance to be discarded as soon as they have spoken their few 
brief lines. We are concerned only with Marcel and Fran- 
coise, and it is of no concern to us whether Madeleine ever 
gets to her new lover or not, or whether Guérin ever kills 
one of his wife’s lovers. 
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Note how slight is the plot of La Chance de Francoise. 
A man who contemplates being untrue to his wife is prevented 
from so doing by what we may term, as they do, her luck. It 
is not at all a drama of plot. The action is slight and does 
not take place outside the minds of the characters. Porto- 
Riche has been called ‘‘the psychologist of love,’’ but it would 
be nearer the truth to refer to him as the ‘‘pathologist of 
love.’’ He is dealing in abnormal psychology—which does 
not mean, as the popular belief would have it, with insane 
persons who should be incarcerated, but with people who 
differ enough from the average run to make them remarkable. 
Neither Marcel nor Francoise is a character that we should 
expect to see in very many households—even in France, where 
anything abnormal in sexual matters is to be expected. 


La Chance de Frangoise is, then, essentially a character 
study, and Porto-Riche has handled it with rare skill. Marcel 
and Francoise might well have some surprises in store for 
us. In fact, we wonder just what disposition the dramatist 
will make of them—we wonder, in case this is the first play 
by Porto-Riche that we have read. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the play is subject at times to passages of forced 
and unnatural dialogue, but these are, fortunately, rare. It 
is indeed surprising that the technique of the play is so skill- 
fully done when one considers the break with the school of 
Scribe and Sardou. 

Porto-Riche was much encouraged by the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded his first piece, and in 1890 appeared L’Infi- 
déle, a one-act comedy in verse. It is brutal and sensual, and 
descends at times to the melodramatic, a trait of which Porto- 
Riche is seldom guilty. The story is negligible. Renato, a 
singular composition of fatuity and of simplicity, of frank- 
ness and of deceit, of egoism and tenderness, is the lover of 
Vanina, whom he deceives in true Porto-Riche form. Vanina, 
madly in love with him, disguises herself as a cavalier and 
serenades under her own window. Renato is completely de- 
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ceived by her disguise, and, in his jealousy at seeing a rival 
beneath the balcony of his mistress, kills her. 

The real worth of the play—of any play—comes in its treat- 
ment, and this play contains some of the finest lines to be 
found in Porto-Riche. A great deal of the play is occupied 
with a conversation between Vanina and Lazzaso, who is a 
failure as a painter but attains great success as a drinker. 
Their talk is chiefly concerned with the egotism and the inde- 
pendence of men of letters. It must be admitted that it does 
not advance the action very much, and is perhaps a bit lenger 
drawn out than dramatic technique permits. Little can be 
said for it, also, on the score of delicacy and care to avoid 
bringing hurt to over-sensitive persons. But there is some- 
thing puissant and lively about it that makes it its own raison 
d’étre. Speaking of the egoism of literary men, Lazzaro says: 


Méme au lit, ce n’est pas a la maitresse aimée 
Que pensent les rimeurs, c’est a la renommée. 
Vous n’etes, o beautés! sous leurs embrassements, 
Que matiére a sonnets et que chair a romans. 
Vos paréles d’amour sont vite ramasées, 

Ce sont les chiffoniers de toutes vos pensées, 


There is much more in the same vein, and it is not improb- 
able that the whole contains a bit of truth. 

Outside of some especially good passages, L’Infidéle is not 
particularly appealing. One can have absolutely no sympathy 
for Renato, although Vanina is perhaps the most likeable wo- 
man of Porto-Riche. Her virile passion is certainly an im- 
provement over the passive fidelity of Francoise. It is well 
that the dramatist has never been willing to sacrifice quality 
to quantity production, for this sort of thing becomes weari- 
some after one has read several like it. Of course, in this 
case, we must take into consideration the difference between 
the actual production of the play and the mere reading of it, 
and also the difference between the French and Anglo-Saxon 
taste and temperaments. But there is a quality about dis- 
eased love that palls after a bit, and one wishes to get back 
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into a more wholesome atmosphere. Undoubtedly, a large 
portion of the popularity of L’Amoureuse is due to the fact 
that it contains more psychology and less pathology. 

La Chance de Francoise and L’Infidéle give promise of 
something better, a promise which is fulfilled in Amoreuse, 
which appeared in 1894. The powers of Porto-Riche reach 
their maturity in this play, and place him definitely in the his- 
tory of the French theater. Some notion of its popularity 
may be gained from the fact that it is constantly revived on 
the Parisian stage, and is a part of the standard equipment 
of the theater. 

Amoreuse is a play in three acts, and has a somewhat more 
elaborate plot than either of the other two plays. Dr. Etienne 
Feriaud, the principal male character of the play, is a dis- 
tinguished physician and investigator, perhaps a bit too in- 
terested in his work and too much impressed by the seriousness 
of his mission. He has been admired and loved by many wo- 
men, and has had his little affairs, although most of these have: 
led to no unpleasant complications. At forty he is married to 
the woman he loves, but his true motive in marrying her has 
been to secure a quiet, domestic atmosphere in which to carry 
on his real work in life. He has thought before his mar- 
riage that Germaine will be a comfortable mate for him, some. 
one to look after the little things that a man of his standing 
and importance could not be expected to attend to, but he finds 
that marriage is not all he has imagined! it would be, even when 
accompanied by love, that convenient accessory to any mar- 
riage. 

Marriage is Germanie’s first venture in love; she must exact 
from it all the passion and romance that is the lot of the nor- 
mal woman. While her husband, a bit wearied of the light 
phantasy of love, is trying to retire into the desuetude of 
domesticity, she wishes to keep alive the ghost of the honey- 
moon. She is of a deeply passionate nature, and giving her 
the love she requires is too much to ask of a husband who 
wishes to be kept free for his professional duties. But she 
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constantly requires that he pay attention to her, and she will 
not let him be himself. ‘‘I have lost the right to be alone,’’ 
he says, ‘‘she rummages in my brain as though it were a 
chest of drawers.’’ He finds her love tokens on his desk when 
he would like to find scientific journals; he finds an amorous 
and exacting mistress when he desires a staid domesticated 
wife and housekeeper. 

Etienne has accepted an invitation to represent his pro- 
fession at a congress in Florence. Germaine so wheedles and 
coaxes him—indirectly, of course—that he withdraws at the 
last moment, only to repent immediately. In his rancor he 
tells Germaine what he has felt for a long time: that she has 
so hemmed him in that he has no freedom of action or thought. 
In a very well done piece of dialogue, he tells her that he has 
not the time to satisfy her amorous yearnings, and advises her 
to give herself to Pascal, the friend of the family. Although 
this advice is patently sarcasm, she takes him at his word, 
for Pascal is still very much in love with her. Then, stricken 
by her breach of morals, she confesses to Etienne that she has 
been untrue, and prepares to leave the house. She has reached 
the door when Etienne stops her. He cannot face the thought 
of living without her, for he loves her. He then upbraids 
himself for calling her back, for he has misunderstood her and 
she has betrayed him. But there remains the fact of love, 
and the play ends with their reconciliation. 


Germaine :—Reflect, Etienne, you will not be happy. 
Etienne (without daring to look at her, without going near her) :— 
What does it matter! 


Perhaps the most striking thing about Amoreuse is the 
economy of characters. Germaine and Etienne are the only 
characters in the play. Pascal is a convenient friend on whom 
to hang the wife’s indiscretion. As for the minor characters, 
they are practically negligible. One does not remember 
them after the play is finished. They are like the figures 
on the doctor’s table, merely for atmosphere, for the most 
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part, and, that function performed, they are immediately dis- 
earded. Porto-Riche shows himself in this play as a mas- 
ter technician, for, besides this sparseness of characters, there 
is unity of time and place, for the entire action takes place 
in the home of Etienne within little over twenty-four hours. 
The characters of Germaine and Etienne stand out as do 
few other characters in contemporary drama. Etienne is what 
Marcel would have been if the latter had been a doctor; Ger- 
maine is not far removed from Francoise. The problems of 
the roué married to a loving wife seemed to have a fascination 
for Porto-Riche, for he deals with it again and again. There 
is none of the stamp of the theater on Amoreuse—it is rather 
as if one wall of a room had been removed—as if we were 
witnessing an actual scene in the life of Etienne and his wife. 


The real interest of Porto-Riche is in the pathology of the 
human heart. For him love is apparently one of the most 
glorious facts in the universe. ‘‘What difference does that 
make—that you are not going to be happy ?’’ says Porto-Riche. 
‘*You love each other, and that is all you know and all you 
need to know. Love is the greatest thing in the world; it is 
the loftiest emotion of our entire repertoire. With love, life 
is everything; without it, nothing. A man is old only when 
he has lost his capacity for loving.’’ He is an extraordinary 
acute observer, and he has perhaps gone deeper into the men- 
tal processes than any other playwright of our time. To ap- 
preciate the superb mastery of the man, one must only remem. 
ber that he wrote Amoreuse in an age when the ‘‘ well-made’”’ 
play was still being done, and when insight into the mental 
processes was, to a greater or less extent, taboo. 

Amoreuse is not a story with a moral in the ordinary sense. 
Only a sense of the eternal fitness of things prevents us from 
saying that it is absolutely immoral. For here is a man who 
says it is all right for the husband to forgive the infidelity 
of his wife, so long as they love each other. He seems not to 
understand that infidelity should be tolerated only on the part 
of the man. And yet Porto-Riche saw love as the one great 
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positive fact of life. He continually makes a distinction be- 
tween love and happiness. Indeed, he ends Amoreuse in this 
manner, and it is evident that of the two the author con- 
siders love the more important. 


Amoreuse has been rendered into English under the some- 
what inappropriate title of A Loving Wife. It may be read 
with a great deal of pleasure for the freshness of the dialogue 
and the naturalness of the characters. This is the first of the 
modern triangle plays, most of which are unworthy imitations 
of a platonic model—Amoreuse. 

In 1897 appeared the fourth of the plays of Porto-Riche. 
In Le Passé, he presents one of the most brutally frank dramas 
that any stage has ever produced. Indeed, it shocked even 
the Parisian theater-goers of the time, and was bitterly as- 
sailed in some quarters. But, if there were those who attacked 
it, there were also those who upheld its merits, and placed it 
above either of his former plays. Here again we find but lit- 
tle variation of the theme of his earlier works: lying lover, 
devoted mistress. 

The lover in this play is Francois Prieur, a ladies’ man, 
who has not another distinguishing trait. He has absolutely 
no feeling for what conventional morality considers his duty, 
and says, with the poet of the Bonheur Manqué: 


She wept 

But I knew eyes more black 

That would see me in the evening. 

I have no duties 

Except toward the woman I desire 
To more than one who was braver 
My egotism has cost dearly, 

Protect your heart, defend your flesh; 
Alas! to love me is a serious thing.’ 


At a time previous to the opening of the play, he has 
been the lover of Dominique Brienne, whose distinguishing 





*Claretie, A., Histoire de la Litterature Francais, p. 116. 
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characteristic is her innate horror of deceit. Time after time 
she has been deceived by Francois, and, at last, finding herself 
slowly abandoned, she has taken up sculpture and thus gained 
her independence. Many years have passed since that time. 
She is now thirty-nine, and hence considers herself immune 
from her erstwhile emotions. But at the end of the second act 
she finds herself in the presence of Francois, and to her horror 
discovers that she still loves him. Francois, for his part, de- 
sires her immediately. 


Upon this situation the play is built. In spite of her past 
experience with him, and her belief in her independence from 
his charms, she cannot decide immediately to dismiss him. The 
whole question rests with her decision as to what disposition 
she will make of her old lover. Can she send him away, know- 
ing that she loves him? Can she, on the other hand, allow 
herself to fall again into the hands of a man who has deceived 
her and will deceive her again? This is a vexing question, is 
used for all it is worth in four scenes. Francois, a bit too self- 
confident, after she has almost weakened to the point of yield- 
ing, saves her by his effrontery, and she recovers her dignity 
and decides not to go with him. 


The observation has been made that perhaps Porto-Riche 
has worked his hero too much in his other plays and has not 
enough to make a real man out of Francois. And certain it 
is that Francois is one of the most colorless individuals ever 
encountered on or off the stage. He is in this respect far below 
Marcel and Etienne, both of whom are men of some character. 
Francois serves little purpose per se. The real struggle takes 
place within the mind of Dominique, and it is in her that our 
interest lies. The confict would be more sharply defined if the 
character of Francois were more clearly drawn. In his enthu- 
siasm for Dominique, it seems that Porto-Riche has neglected 
Francois to a large extent. There is nothing in Dominique’s 
lover to arouse a spark of sympathy or emotion of any kind 
(save perhaps disgust at his lack of color), and one under- 
stands readily that it must require a great love indeed even to 
hesitate at all before refusing him. 
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It is, of course, good dramatic technique to put the spot- 
light on the portion of the stage where the action takes place, 
and this is what Porto-Riche continually does. Since the real 
point of the drama lies in the minds of one or two characters, 
he eliminates so nearly as possible counter-attractions by keep- 
ing the other characters in the background. Occasionally 
he carries this too far, and it is probable that Le Passé would 
have had a better reception if Francois had been given a trifle 
of individuality. It was not by any means so successful a 
play as Amoreuse. It is too hard, too brutal, too sensual to 
be palatable. The love of a woman of thirty-nine cannot 
but be tainted with passion, and the fact that her lover is also 
a mature man partially accounts for its lack of appeal. But 
when the crust of sensuality is penetrated, and the raw bru- 
tality is overlooked, Le Passé is a most accurate and truthful 
depiction of human emotion. 


Le Passé is in some respects a better play than Amoreuse. 
The four scenes that present Dominique’s internal conflict 
comprise one of the most vivid studies of human passion in 
dramatic literature. The problem it presents is deeper, and the 
mediocre success of the piece is due largely to the refusal of 
any audience to face disagreeable facts squarely. <A brutal 
situation is faced without flinching, and the scene is much 
more difficult to manage than that of Amoreuse, for example. 
The very fact that the chief characters are mature makes them 
more interesting, if one is willing to face the facts. Finally, 
Le Passé is marked by those touches of Porto-Riche that in- 
variably please and delight. Especially is the last scene be- 
tween Dominique and Francois well done, and marked by a 
rare profundity. 


The audience is the judge of a play, for the play was written 
to be acted. Gauged by this standard, Amoreuse is far su- 
perior to Le Passé. But the latter play is unquestionably su- 
perior for its depth, its truth, and its frankness. 

Porto-Riche is not by any means the outstanding figure of 
the drama that Ibsen is; he has not the perfection of technique 
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that was Scribe’s; he has not the grasp on life and people 
that other dramatists have had; but he is very definitely a 
part of the history of French drama. Outside of a tendency 
to prolong unnecessarily certain scenes, Porto-Riche is almost 
a perfect technician. He is a practical dramatist, with an eye 
on the acting quality of his play. He never encumbers the 
stage with non-essential characters, but uses a surprisingly 
small number. He aims at a true picture of life as he sees 
it, and the fact that his attitude may not be moral does not 
constitute an objection to it. 

Maurice Donnay has said that conjugal infidelity is a social 
necessity ; it is evident that Porto-Riche agrees with him. But 
he is far too clever a dramatist to make the point obvious. 
There is no neatly-labeled' moral attached to the end of his 
plays, but, if one is not satisfied with them for their own sakes, 
he may find the thesis of the plays. His is far from being 
the sentimental attitude toward love and lovers. He believes 
that offenders against the moral code will be punished, but this 
does not change the fact that such offenses are necessary. 
Porto-Riche is not a great teacher. He was a poet before he 
was a dramatist, and the best portion of his work is that com- 
bination of the poet and the dramatist. There is no dramatist 
that has excelled him in his knowledge and depiction of human 
passion, and it is but natural that he should be called into the 
field of abnormal amatory experience. 











THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


TEACHING MISS PELLICO TO DRAW 


Do you remember Kate Greenaway’s jingle: 


“The twelve Miss Pellicoes were always taught 
To do the thing they didn’t like, that is, the thing they ought;” 


and the dainty drawing that accompanied the rhyme? That 
best deseribes my first two years of teaching youngsters to 
draw ; some fun, of course, but the prejudice in favor of what 
we call Discipline. It had to do with straight lines of chil- 
dren, and bells to make them stand up or sit down. Then 
an explosion threw me over to a different method, to find 
that all my ideas had blown up. 

Other people’s, too. What we have left are convictions as 
to a new way in education, a new rule, or rather, the re- 
discovery of an old one, which attains the same results in the 
0 awing room as elsewhere. We have one rule in that room at 
the Bryn Mawr School: ‘‘Work.’’ Anything that interferes 
with one’s work or one’s neighbor’s work is forbidden, nothing 
else. I ought to explain that this rule varies in interpretation ; 
after a bad night informality seems disorder. 

ver, though an enthusiastic convert, I am not fired 

witi . zeal of the proselyte that I cannot see two great 
fault: sn the general system of what Stanwood Cobb, writing in 
Atlantic Monthly for February, has termed Progressive 

F --ation. First, the whole point of view of these Progress- 
es is apt to be materialistic. Characteristic of the av- 
erage teacher trained in the Projective method is 
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the use of the word vwital to mean something tangi- 
ble, something of immediate result, something wanted 
very much, and eventually made and carried off in the 
maker’s small hand. But not all projects are material and 
visible. In the realm of creative imagination thought may 
be as objective as its results. 

Compare a material object with a vital idea. Vitality is 
the test? Let us see. Even the five-year-old Miss Pellico 
of our day can look at the sky and remark, ‘‘ That is a beauti- 
ful sunset. I’ll paint it at school tomorrow.’’ Isn’t she 
better equipped than if she had spent all her time carpen- 
tering the table or chair she ‘‘vitally’’ needed? 

Perhaps a greater weakness in the system lies in the fact 
that it leaves the balancing of the child’s education largely 
to the discretion of the class teacher, who is often without 
sufficient breadth of education to be a safe judge. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cobb, the teacher keeps records of the work done 
and maintains a just division of time by discussing results 
with the child. But her ideal with regard to art, for in- 
stance, is that the drawing room should at all times be open 
to the child, who can then go in when the need occurs. This 
works out as well as leaving the pantry open instead of hav- 
ing regular meals. Children often need extra food, but they 
must have breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

Our compromise, and I regard the experiment as dis- 
tinctly successful, is to have regular drawing periods, which 
are adjustable in individual cases. Any child who is work- 
ing hard asks special permission to stay till she finishes. 
Sometimes that is not given, but she is told why. Of course, 
this program calls for great friendliness among the teachers. 
It works for great friendliness with the children. 

So much for schedule. Another reform brought to us 
comes from allowing, encouraging, yea, urging the children 
to choose their own subjects to draw. Now they usually 
rush into the room, eager to put down just what they are 
thinking about, without the jolt that comes from sudden in- 
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terruption of thought at the end of an hour when the bell 
rings for a change of class-room. Children lately in the 
‘‘evm’’ are likely to draw something they have been doing 
there; those just from prayers illustrate Bible stories. Or 
perhaps they have stored up an earlier impression. After 
a new moon I always expect night scenes; after a carol sing- 
ing, madonnas. The every-day happiness of their lives is 
visualized, is seen in terms of beauty and so expressed. 


Perhaps it is not fair to compare teaching ordinary sub- 
jects with teaching art, which in some form or other all 
humanity craves. Any child wants to draw and ean, pro- 
vided grown-ups do not put too many obstacles in the way. 
If you teach drawing as Harvard University, with its famous 
**daily theme’’ plan, teaches English composition to fresh- 
men, you get the same results: on the part of the average 
student, the ability to express his own thoughts; in a few 
cases, poets or artists. Frequent themes, rhetoric, literature ; 
frequent compositions, drawing from the model, study of 
good pictures; in English or drawing, the process brings 
similar results. 

Our children have a course in picture study that cor- 
responds to one in literature, and they learn composition— 
they are o'er young for the Hambidge Theory—by posing 
each other in tableaux. Sometimes they make up little plays 
to show the artist’s point of view. In one play last winter 
with Cimabue, a would-be Donor and several priests made 
clear to the players, who had no lines to speak, only points 
for each character to make, the attitude of the Church to 
the Primitives. These youngsters, when they saw actual 
Early Church paintings in the Walters Gallery later, were 
intelligent and really appreciative. 


A very young group studying Greek myths are build- 
ing the Parthenon of clay and pasteboard on their sand table. 
**Some Parthenon,’’ you might comment, but its builders go 
out with a prejudice in favor of Greek art. My highest 
ambition is to connect with the Latin department, where a 
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visible background, even a piece of cheese-cloth worn for a 
toga, would surely help the learning of Latin verbs. 

So far as actual discipline is concerned, self-discipline is 
the end and aim of all training. In an emergency children 
accustomed to responsibility are far safer than those kept 
under thumb. Ours, to be sure, is a private school, and men 
may theorize that all private schools are undemocratic. Ac- 
tually they are the laboratories where educational experi- 
ments are tried out. The descendants of the Twelve Miss 
Pellicoes are being trained in some such laboratory, and are 
learning to meet with sportsmanlike spirit ‘‘the thing they 
didn’t like’’ in whatever form it comes to them. 

Mare@aret M, Law. 





